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WM. HOPKINSON, F.8,.A., AND A “JOURNEY TO 
LITTLE GIDDING,” BY BARNABY JUNIOR. 
In my note on “John Inglesant and Little 

Gidding Church” (ante, p. 341) I have referred 

to “the alteration of that church by Mr. Hopkin- 

son in 1853.” Some additional remarks in con- 
nexion with this 3 may perhaps be of interest 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” Mr. William Hop- 
kinson, F.S.A., was a solicitor at Stamford, and 
died there, at his residence, All Saints’ Place, 

Sept. 1, 1865, aged eighty-one. He was the eldest 

son of the Rev. S. E. Hopkinson, B.D., Rector of 

Morton-cum-Hacconby, Lincolnshire, and grand- 

son of the Rev. W. Hopkinson, Minor Canon of 

Peterborough, at the Grammar School of which 

city, and also at Eton, Mr. Hopkinson received 

his education. One night in 1848 he was detained 
at his London hotel, Gray’s Inn Coffee - house, 
through missing the York mail, and in reading 
the newspaper noticed an advertisement of the 
sale of the Little Gidding estate. Early in life he 
had read Peckard’s Life of Nicholas Ferrar, and 
had been fascinated with its story. The next 
morning he went to the address given for the sale 
of the estate ; and when he returned to Stamford 
on the following night it was in the character of 
lord of the manor of Little Gidding. He had 


purchased the seven hundred acres that composed 
the estate, together with the buildings upon it, 
including the old manor house and church. He at 
once set to work to drain and improve the estate ; 
and concerning the church he wrote to a friend :— 
* As to the dear little church, I am resolved, through 
the Divine grace and help, to do my utmost, The 
possession of this spot was through an extraordinary 
impulse, and I feel a solemn duty is to be performed 
towards it. Let me unfold my heart, and express to you 
how sweet it was to my soul to join with five of God's 
own servants in prayer in that holy temple. May the 
remembrance cheer me in my dying hour 


He consulted three of his friends as to what 
should be done with the church, and, selecting 
Mr. Clutton as architect, spent upwards of a 
thousand pounds in bringing the church into the 
condition in which visitors now see it. Mr. Hop- 
kinson believed that he was restoring the church 
to the state in which Nicholas Ferrar had left it, 
and that he was rejecting the innovations made in 
1714. In the four windows of the nave (filled 
with stained glass by Miller, of Brewer Street) are 
the arms of Charles I, Archbishop Williams, 
Nicholas Ferrar, and Mr. Hopkinson, the inscrip- 
tion in this last window being as follows :— 

“ Diligo habitaculum domus Insignia Gulielmi 

Hopkinson, Domini Manerii de Gidding Parva, qui hanc 
Ecclesiam restauravit, et has fenestras (sacrum munus) 
dicavit, A.D, 1853.” 
Mr. Hopkinson was buried, in 1865, very near to 
this window. His large property was inherited 
by his nephew, the Rev. William Hopkinson (only 
son of Mr. Hopkinson’s only brother, Rev. John 
Hopkinson, Rector of Alwalton, Hunts, and Pre- 
centor of Peterborough), who, when Rector of 
Great Gidding, carried out the restoration of that 
church, under the care of Mr. James Fowler, of 
Louth. 

Mr. Hopkinson delighted in taking a party of 
friends to Little Gidding, and there hospitably 
entertaining them ; and he did so little more than 
six months before his death, viz., on Feb. 22, 1865, 
the anniversary of Nicholas Ferrar’s birthday. 

One of these parties visited Little Gidding on 
Oct. 8, 1856, and to one of its members, Canon 
James, Vicar of Theddingworth, must be accredited 
a very clever jew desprit, of which a copy was 
given to me by Mr. Hopkinson, whom I had the 
pleasure to know during the time that I was curate 
of Glatton and Holme, and Rector of Denton and 
Caldecote. In October, 1856, I was in Worcester- 
shire. The lines of Drunken Barnaby may be 
cited :-— 

“ Veni ad Collegium purum, 
Cujus habent multi curam ; 
Perhumanos narrant mores 
Patres, fratres, et sorores ; 
Unum tenent, una tendunt, 
Omnes omnia sacris vendunt, 
An sint isti corde puro, 
Parum scio, minus curo ; 
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I subjoin Canon James’s jeu d'’esprit, which was 
printed by Mr. Hopkinson for private distribution. 
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Si sint, non sunt bypocrite 
Orbe melioris vitz : 

Cellam, scholam et sacellum, 
Pulchra vidi supra stellam.” 


Fragmentum Itinerarii haud ita Pridem Editum. 


Auctore Barnaba Juniore, necnon Sobriore. 
8 Octobr., 1856.4 


Veni Gidding, Parvam dictam, 
(Vera narro, nec rem fictam) 
Ubi Dominus, rotundus 
Doctus, comis, perjucundus, 
Dei domis restaurator, 
Terre cultor, pomi sator, 
Pisce, Pullulis, Ferina, 

Et mille varia inter vina, 
Quadam tippula divin, 
Sacerdotum novem co 
Summa sustentavit laude 
uorum Mojor rite ratus, 

Coll. Div. John Cant., vocatus 
Qui fastos & qui festa pura 
Summa nuper scripsit cura, 
Illius Domis singularis, 

szeculis amaris, 
Que, Ecclesiam Anglicanam 
Contra Papam et Puritanum 
Hic, “ orbe meliore ” 
Pio fovebat amore. 

Unum porrd Militarem 
(Silve Filium, nominarem) 
Quo jubente, ipse Phebus, 
Paucis dominandus rebus, 
Ultré, miré, scend data, 
Manu pingit delicata, 

Murus ibi, laudem odi, at 
Dignus is est, qui custodiat 
IlJas Tabulas cerarias 
Sancté serventes Ferrarios. 
Nocte redii Stanfordiam 
Dum caballi edunt hordeum 
Vir Liber, libros, liberé 
Aperit, nec siné Tea. 

At sermonibus disertis 
De Annalibus repertis 
Vespertinum iter fallunt, 
Teediumq’ viz pellunt 
Systonensis Pastor* gregis 

t Jacobus,+ praco legis 
Christiane ; (is amator 
Nee non Carminum Creator) 
=— assidet et unus 

ilitari vi Tribunus 
Qui Poetx, qui Pictoris, 
Laudibus, et Bellatoris, 
Semper erit decoratus, 
Quernof Stipite creatus ; 
Colloquentes cum jocoso 
Hospite, qui animoso 
Fronte, et risu sodales 
Fascinat, fovetque tales. 
Donec bene ducta die 
Currus bene acta vid 
Carbonaceos inter ignes 
Viros domi fert insignes 


G. Gilbert, Vicar of Syston, Lincolnshire, 
T. James, Vicar of Theddingworth. 
Capt. Oakes, 


Ibi Hospes ventris penam 

Ostreorum profert cenam, 
Longé absit dies ista 

Quum non evitanda cist, 

Virum bonum inter bonos 

Condet cespes, summus honos. 


A Fragment of a Journey, not yet Published, 
The Author, Barnaby Junior* (the Sober), 
Rendered from the Latin by Silvz Filius, 
To Gidding came I, called the Little, 

The truth I tell You to a tittle) 
here Lord of Manort most rotund 

Learned, courteous, and jocund, 

Restored the Church, (which much was wanted) 

Improved the Land, and Orchard planted, 

There he with fish, and fowl, and venison, 

And some most precious tipple then soon 

Cherished the hearts of nine Divines,§ 

With these, and various sorts of wines. 

Of whom, one Mayor, a learned Preacher 

Of St. John’s — Cambridge, Teacher, 

With greatest care hath lately painted 

The festivals and fastings sainted 

Of that most holy house of Ferrar, 

Who lived in times of greatest terror, 

And who in purer mode of life 

With pious care in midst of strife 

The Church of England well defended 

’Gainst Pope and Puritan contended. 

One Military man came there, 

King of the wood|| we'll him name here, 

Who o’er the Sun his power so tested, 

And light of Phoebus so arrested, 

And wonderfully thus, ‘tis stated, 

True Photographs manipulated. 

One Whall, the worthy Rector, He 

Who keeps within his custody, 

Brass tablets of the Ferrars there, 

So famed for sanctity and prayer. 

On road to Stanford thence we waited, 

(While for a time the horses baited) 

At Freeman’s** house,—wife kind and free,— 

He showed his books,—She gave us Tea. 
Then while the day was nearly ending, 

And carriage on the road was wending, 

Some famous men made Greek quotations 

With scientific dissertations, 

Learning upon learning piling, 

The tedium of the way beguiling : 

These Men were Syston’s worthy Pastor,tt 

And James,}{ of Christian lore a Master, 

Who Holy doctrine well rehearses, 

(’Twas he who made these Latin verses.) 

With whom too also rode the Captain, 

In Military art an apt one, 

To sing his praises we will chime in, 

His name with fighting, painting, rhyming, 


Rey. T. James. 
Capt. G, W. Oakes. 
W.H 


§ Five of these divines not herein specified 


were— 
G. Wingfield, Rector of Glatton; J. Darby, Rector of 


Denton and Caldecot; D. Ash, 


of Barnwell; W. Bree 


of Polebroke ; J. V. Theed, Vicar of Great Gidding. 


Capt. G. W. Oakes. 
At Norman Cross. 


** Rev. H, Freeman, Rector of Folksworth. 
+ Rev. G, Gilbert, Vicar of Syston, near Grantham, 
tt Rev, T. James, Vicar of Theddingworth, 


t 
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Will ever be associated 
Of Sylvan* parent generated. 
Thus chatting on the way > f wended, 
With th’ Host, whose cheerful smiles were blended, 
With countenance so animated, 
Making his friends quite fascinated, 
Until arrived at home each Squire 
Was snugly seated by the fire, 
Where our good Host prepared so hearty 
An Oyster supper for the party. 
Oh far be distant then the day 
When death takes that Good Man away ! 
When sod of Mother-Earth shall claim him, 
With Honor we will always name him, 
Curnsert Bebe. 


THE STORY OF JAMES SOLAS DODD, ACTOR 
AND SURGEON, 


In the year 1782 there appeared on the Edin- 
burgh stage an actor who, whatever his powers of 
theatrical representation may have been, seems to 
have attracted the attention of the public not a 
little by the romantic story of his career from his 
earliest years. This actor was Mr. James Solas 
Dodd ; and amongst those who interested them- 
selves in the stranger was David, eleventh Earl of 
Buchan, at that period the chief patron of art in 
Scotland, and a leader in the literary society of 
the northern capital. He and his brother, the 
Hon. Henry Erskine, it is well known, were steady 
in their patronage of the stage. Among Lord 
Buchan’s MSS. is the following paper, apparently 
in the handwriting of James Solas Dodd, and 
compiled, it may be assumed, in compliance with 
a request by his lordship for authentic particulars 
of the actor's eventful history. I transcribe his 
narrative verbatim, as it is given in a very neat 
and diminutive hand :— 

Memoranda concerning James Solas Dodd. 

1719. Mr. John Dodd (who had been Master in the Navy 
during Queen Ann’s Wars) commanded the St. Quinten, 
a Merchant Ship, trading from London to Barcelona ; 
and being frequently in that Port contracted an Ac- 

uaintance with a young Spanish Officer named Don 
Se Mendozo Vasconcellos de Solis, Knight of the 
Order of St, James of Calatrava and a younger brother 
of Don Antonio de Solis, author of the History of 
Mexico. Don Jago having had a rencounter with the 
son of the Governor of Barcelona, and haying left him 
for dead, ran to Captain Dodd's Ship for shelter & it 
being already cleared out, sailed in it for London that 
very Evening. 

1720, On the Ship’s arrival in London Don Jago con- 
tinued at Captain Dodd’s house and married Miss 
Rebecca Dodd his daughter, whilst his Pardon was 
solliciting from the King of Spain. On this marriage 
Don Jago took the name of Dodd in order to perpetuate 
to his issue a small estate near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1721. The sole issue of this Marriage was a Son; who 
to continue his father’s Name, was baptized James Solis, 
but by the error of the Parish clerk was entered mn the 

ish Register James Solas, which mode of spelling he 
Path ever since continued. 


* Silve Filius (Oakes). 


1727. Don Jago died in London having never been 
able to appease his father Don Gaspard de Solis for 
having married a Heretic; for which he lost his patri- 
mony and commission ; and subsisted s»lely on his wife's 
fortune. 

1728. Mra, Dodd was prevailed on to write to Don 
Gaspard to move him in behalf of her Child, and 
received for answer that he should take no concern 
about her, but as his Grandchild was yet untainted 
with Heretical principles, if she should send him over, 
he should succeed to the honours & estates of the 
family; but this Mrs. Dodd and her relations peremp- 
torily refused & Don Gaspard then entered into the 
Dominican Order, and gave his estates to the Church, 
his eldest son Don Antonio having been dead long before, 
without issue. 

James Solas Dodd received a Classical education and 
was at first designed for the CHKurch, but on some 
family reasons was put apprentice to Mr. John Hills 
Surgeon & Man Midwife in the Minories London, to 
whom he served seven years. 

1745, J. 8. Dodd went into the Royal Navy as 
Surgeon’s Mate of the Blenheim Hospital Ship, com- 
manded by Lt. George Withers, and served till the 
end of the then war in the Devonshire Capt. John 
Pritchard, the Principal Royal Store Ship, Captains 
Christopher Hill & Edward Barber, & the St. Albans 
Captain John Moore; in which Ship he continued after 
the War (as Guard ship at Plymouth under the command 
of Captain John Byron) for Several months. 

1751. J. 8. Dodd took up his diploma as Member of 
the Corporation of Surgeons at London, and followed his 
business in Gough Square Fleet Street & Suffock Street 
Haymarket. 

1754. Jan. 30. On account of some deaths in his 
family Mr. Dodd went abroad and travelled over most of 
Europe till May 1754. 

1759. He again came into the Navy: came as Super- 
numerary in the Sheerness Captain John Clark from 
Leghorn to Gibraltar, and came on Board the Prince 
Admiral Broderic and continued in her under Captain 
Peyton & Captain Benjamin Ma-lor till June 


1762. He was again examined at Surgeon's Hall and 
Qualified as Master Surgeon of any Ship of the first 
Rate, and was warranted for the Hawke, in which he 
served under Capt. Richard Smith and Capt. Gyde (?) 
till she was paid off at the Peace Feb. 1763. N.B, Re- 
ference may be made to the Ships’ books in the Nuvy 
Office for Testimonies of Mr. Dodd's Services. 

1763. He again settled in London chiefly in the Lite- 


rary Line. 

1767. Feb. 7. His house in Snow Hiil London suddenly 
fell to the Ground; two of his Children were buried in 
the ruins, but happily dug out alive; two persons were 
killed and his whole property destroyed. His Wife's 
head being affected by this fatal accident, he quitted 
business and went to Bath and Bristol for her recovery, 
and from thence to Ireland, where he followed his Busi- 
ness & Literary Employments in Dublin. He was 
invited to return to London [March 1779] where he 
continued his profession till a Captain Savage (Noted 
for his Lawsuit with the Rt. H. Lord North C72) 
calling himself Baron Weildmester, enticed Mr. Do 
to embark with his whole family with him for Russia, 
where he said he had a plan to propose from a foreign 
Power to the Empress to enter into a treaty of alliance 
and thus he and Mr. Dodd would be sent as Ambas- 
sadors; that Mra. Dodd &c. should remain under the 
Czarina’s protection, and that on their return they would 
be decorated with the Order of St. Catherine & have 
£1,000 a year pension; and that the said Savage who 
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then assumed the title of Major, would bear all expences 
out & Home. On this proposal Mr. Dodd & family 
embarked for Dantzig, but soon found Mr. Savage so far 
from bearing all the charges had not Money even for 
himself. However Mr. Dodd having still some confi- 
dence proceeded thro’ Prussia, Poland & Courland to 
Riga at great expence; but there the Major bein 

detected as an Impostor by Captain Sempill, Mr. Dod 


quitted him, and embarked in a Borroughstoness* Ship k 


with Mrs, Dodd and a little boy (leaving a Son and a 
Cousin to follow, which the frost following in hath pre- 
vented) and landed at Leith—last December, 

Thus the narrative of this restless and over- 
trustful old navy doctor is traced with much pre- 
cision down to the time of his appearance in Edin- 
burgh. Lord Buchan’s endorsement runs :— 

“ Particulars relating to Mr. James Solas Dodd who 
was for sometime on the Stage at Edin. with the 
Theatre Royal. Comm. by him tothe Earl of Buchan. 
Mr. Dodd gave lectures for sometime in Edin,” 

It is not unlikely that some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to complete this record of an eventful 
life, or to tell us if anything further is known of 
James Solas Dodd on or off the stage ; what he 
did when “in the literary line”; or if he made a 
peaceful exit when his curtain fell. 

Atex. Ferevssoy, Lieut,-Col. 
[See infra, p. 495.] 


THE OFFICIAL SEALS OF AMERICAN BISHOPS. 

Thanks to the obliging kindness and courtesy 
of the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Williamsport, Pa., 
who has spared no pains to make the list as com- 

lete as is at present possible, I have obtained 
impressions of upwards of forty of the seals used 
by the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America, and subjoin a description. They are 
the nearest equivalent, and may seem to form a 
fitting pendant, to the list of the arms of the 
colonial and missionary sees of the mother church 
of England, recorded in your columns two years 
since.t 

So far as I am aware, the bishops—several of 
whom employ no sort of seal—who are wanting 
from the roll are those of Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Western Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Quincy, Southern Ohio, and 
Virginia, with the missionary bishops of Montana, 
New Mexico, and Nevada, in all sixteen ; while 
the missionary jurisdiction of Oregon and Wash- 
ington appears to have been subdivided, and to be 
now administered by two bishops. 


Alabama (1830).—Argent, a key and pastoral | | 


staff in saltire surmounted by a Latin cross 
irradiated in pale. Above the shield the word 
Alabama, and beneath it the initials “‘ R. H. W.” 
(Bishop Wilmer). 

* Bowness, on the Frith of Forth. 


[t See “N. & Q.,” Gt §, iii, 241, 285, 467; iv, 310; v. 
57, 91, 


Albany (1868).—In fess a or Gothic 
arch, inscribed with the words “Sub rege,” sup- 
porting a Gothic canopy, under which is seated 
the Saviour, all ppr.; in dexter chief in a land- 
scape a beaver* gnawing the roots of a garb, in 
sinister chief a sloop sailing down the Hudson 
river, all ppr. In the figure of a bishop 
neeling in a cope bareheaded, supporting in his 
right hand two keys, in his left a pastoral staff, on 
the scroll of which are inscribed the words “ Right 
onward,” between in chief the representation of the 
Holy Spirit, in dexter base a mitre, and in sinister 
base a flock of sheep. 

Arkansas (1871).—On a cross patée, extending 
to the sides of the field, but couped in base, a 
human heart. The shield ensigned with a bishop’s 
mitre on a wreath, and below it the initials 
“H. M. P.” (Bishop Pierce). No tinctures given. 

Buffalo.— Azure, a rainbow in fess throughout 
ppr., between three crosses patée ; in base a pas- 
toral staff and key, wards uppermost, in saltire. 
The shield ensigned by a bishop’s mitre. 

California (1850).—On a shield azure a chevron 
or, between in chief two griffins sejant, and in base 
a dexter hand couped and affrontée, surrounded b: 
the legend “ Sigillum : Episcopi: Mission : Call. 
forn.” 

Northern California (Missionary Diocese).— 
Argent, on a bend gules, cotised sable, three pairs 
of wings conjoined in lure of the field, between in 
sinister chief a mitre, and in dexter base a key and 
pastoral staff in saltire. (Crest, on a wreath an 
eagle gazing on the sun. Supporters ; two pegasi. 
ery “ Fidélité est de Dieu.”) (Bishop Wing- 

eld.) 

North Carolina (1816).—Two keys, wards upper- 
most, in saltire, surmounted by a pastoral staff in 
pale, over all an open book inscribed with the 
Greek letters alpha and omega, the upper limb of 
the latter crossed, surrounded by the legend 
“Sigil: Thome: D: G: Epis: lin: Sep- 


South Carolina (1785).—In Greek capitals 
wov Around the legend, 
“Episcopate of P* E' Ch. in South Carolina, 
1818.” 

Colorado Mission.—Or, on a cross a roundel 
charged with the monogram Xp between the Greek 
characters alpha and omega, between in chief one 
cross-crosslet, in fess two cross-crosslets, and in 
base one cross-crosslet fitchée (the tinctures not 
appearing), surrounded by the legend “ Sigil: 
Johan: Franklin: Spalding: Dei: Gratia: 
Episcopi : Coloradensis.” 

Connecticut (1783).—Sable, a key in bend 
dexte® surmounted by a pastoral staff in bend 
sinister. The shield ensigned by a mitre, and 
encircled by the legend “Sigil : Epise : Connect.” 


* The old Dutch name of Albany was Beayerwyck. 
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Easton (1868).—A pastoral staff in bend dexter 
* surmounted by a Latin cross in bend sinister, in 
chief a mitre, in base on a scroll the motto “ Esto 
fidelis,” the whole encircled by the legend “ Epis- 
copus Eastoniensis.” 

orida (1838)—St. John the Divine, in the 
dexter hand a closed book charged with a cross 
patée, in the sinister hand his symbol of a chalice 
with a serpent issuant therefrom; in chief seven 
stars, on the dexter three palm trees and four 
stars, on the sinister three palm trees and as many 
stars ; in base an eagle, with wings displayed, hold- 
ing a branch of a cactus tree, surmounted by the 
legend “Sigil: Johannis: F : Young: D: Gr: 
Epis : Floridiensis.” 

Fond du Lac (1875).—On the waves of the sea 
PPr- in base an ancient galley, with mast and sail 
‘arled and at anchor, containing two men, one 
behind the other, hauling in a net full of fish. 
Above the shield a scroll with the words “In 
altum” ensigned by a mitre, surrounded by the 
legend “Sigil: J: H: H: Brown: D: D: Epis- 
copi: Fond : du: Lac.” 

ndiana (1838).—Azure, a Latin cross couped 
a the shield ensigned by a bishop’s mitre, 
behind it a key, wards uppermost, and pastoral 
staff in saltire; on a scroll above, the words “ Lux 
oritur”; on one below, the word “ Indiana.” 

Towa (1853).—In an oval compartment the 
Paschal Lamb passant, upon a mound beneath his 
feet a spring issuing and passing into four rivers. 
The groundwork of the seal tierced in pale: 1, 
a cornfield, with in base a sickle and a garb; 2, 
the whole irradiated, in chief the Holy Spirit 
volant, in base an eagle displayed holding an open 
book inscribed with the Greek characters alpha 
and omega; 3, in chief a steamer with two 
funnels, the paddle-box inscribed with the word 
“Towa,” in base the gable end of a church, the 
whole surrounded by the legend “ Gulielmi : 
Stevens : Perry : Dei : Gr : Episcopi : Iovanensis.” 

Kansas (1854).—A cross botonée, in chief the 
motto “In cruce solum,” in base the word “ Kan- 
sas.” (No tinctures expressed.) 

Kentucky (1829).—A cartouche filled with 
rays, in the centre point a Latin cross couped, 
above it a scroll with the Greek legend trys «Azt- 
Sos sev surmounted by a bishop's mitre; in 


base the monogram “T. U. D.” (Bishop Dudley) 
and the word “ Kentucky.” H. W. 
New University Club. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


A Hanpet Commemoration, circa 1804.— 
While honour is being done during this week to 
the memory of the prince of musicians, it may 
interest your readers to see how, some eighty years 
ago, fun could be manufactured out of the idea of 
a Handel festival. The squib which, with the 


note appended, I transcribe literatim, seems to 


have been printed at the private press of the Earl 


of Buchan. His lordship’s endorsement runs, 
“Written by Charles Hope, Father of Charles the 
present Lord Justice Clerk.” Though it is known 
that the Right Hon. Charles Hope held the office 
in question in Scotland from 1804 to 1811, this, of 
course, affords very slight evidence of the date of 
the piece, which, so far as I am aware, has not 
been otherwise in print. 
LINES 
Supposed to be written in Westminster Abbey, on the 
occasion of a grand Musical Entertainment, given 
there, under the Patronage of his Majesty, and in Com- 
memoration of Handel, the German Musician, 
Wuew Hanpet quarrell’d with a Brother, 
(A Cat-gut scraper, or some other) 
“Tis strange such dire disputes should be 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee!” 
Said Cynic Swift ;—but did he live 
And see the Concert, now we give, 
(The grand, the costly Jubilee /) 
In Honour of —— a Tweedle-dee / 
Whilst Heroes, here, neglected rot ; 
The Statesman Chatham, too, forgot !— 
The Dean would, sure, give George a Rub; 
Wou'd say,—* This Jubilee’s a Tub, 
Thrown slyly to amuse the Town, 
And mask the Measures of the Crown ;*¥— 
Or else, with George, (which seems as fit), 
A Handel's greater than a Pitt / 
Auex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 


“LapING AND TEEMING.”—This is a not un- 
common Lancashire saying, and is used in refer- 
ence to any one living “from hand to mouth.” 
Speaking to a Lancashire man the other day, I 
said I thought So-and-so was very poor; and I 
received the reply, “ Yes, it is all lading and 
teeming with him.” To lade is here used in the 
sense of taking out, and teeming=to pour out. A 
Lancashire woman teems out a cup of tea. The 
saying is a very significant one, and worth making 
a note of. H, Fisnwicx. 

Rochdale. 


Pout Books anp GeyeaLocy. —The new library 
of the City Liberal Club, devoted to politics and 
commerce, already contains many poll books. One 
of these — not be well known, but it is of in- 
terest for the history of Leicestershire. It is 
The Leicestershire Poll of 1719, &. “ London 
printed : and are to be sold by Simon Marten, 
Bookseller, at his shops in Leicester, Loughborough, 


® “Tt was the Policy of the Roman Tyrants to provide 
regular Public Entertainments for the People, in order 
to divert their Attention from national Affairs. A 
similar Practice was continued for several Years of the 
present Reign; as witness the Jubilee at Stratford; the 
Instalations at Windsor and Westminster; Cox’s Museum; 
the Royal Expedition to Portsmouth; the Enccenia at 
Oxford ; a Féte Champétre, &c.—Our Monarchs, being 
unable to treat at their own Expence, must encourage 
Entertainments by Patronage. This practice was dropt 
during the Rule of a virtuous Administration, but seems 
now to be unhappily revived,” 
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and Hinckley, 1720.” This is an illustration of 
bookselling in that year. The freeholders are given 
alphabetically under each parish, and there is a 
list of out-voters with their addresses. 

Hype 


By-anp-ny.—This expression is curiously ex- 
lained in the Promptorium Parvulorum by sigil- 
im (by way of seals, Lat. sigilla, sealingly). It 
looks like a blundering misunderstanding on the 
part of the old monk, Dan Geoffrey, who conceived 
* sigillatim, fro seel to seel” (Medulla), as referring 
to seel, time, A.-S. sdl. Compare “ To give one 
the seel of the day,” in the Eastern Counties. But 
I am not aware that by-and-by ever bore the mean- 
ing of “ from time to time,” from “ seel to seel.” 
A. Suyrne Parmer. 
Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Ruertes. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Kircainoman Faminy.—The following, 
taken from the parish registers of Carlton Hus- 
thwaite, add considerably to the pedigree as given 
in Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis by Whitaker, 
p- 256. I shall be thankful to any one who can 
supply me with any further notes respecting this 
family previous to the year 1750. 

Baptisms. 
1677. Grace, daughter of Brian Kitchingman. 
1679. Elizabeth, daughter of Brian Kitchingman, 
1680. Rachel, daughter of Mr. Kitchingman of Carlton. 
1681. William, son of Mr. William Kitchingman. 
1681. Katherine, daughter of Brian Kitchingman. 
1683. Jane, daughter of William Kitchingman, GenQe- 


man. 

1684, Robert, son of William Kitchingman, Gentleman 

1685. William, son of William Kitchingman and Jano 
his wife. 

1685. Elizabeth, daughter of William Kitchingman and 
Rachel his wife. 

1687. Rachel, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman 
and Rachel his wife. 

1687. Anne Kitchingman, daughter of William Kitching- 
man (junior). 

1688. George, son of Mr. William Kitchingman and 
Jane his wife. 

1688. Margaret, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman 
the elder and Rachel his wife. 

1689, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman 
(junior). 

1690. Jane, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman. 

1691, Christopher, son of Mr, William Kitchingman 
(junior). 

1692. eee daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman 
senior). 

1692. George, son of Mr. William Kitchingman (junior). 

1693. Mary, davghter of Mr. Willieom Kitchingman 
(senior). 

1694. Mary, daughter of Mr, Willixm Kitchingman 
(junior), 


1695. Thomas, son of Mr. William Kitchingman (senior), 


1696. Thomas, son of Mr. William Kitchingman (junior). . 


1701. Rachel, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman 
(junior). 


Marriages. 

1683. William Kitchingman and Katherine Piber. 

1687. Edward Metcalfe and Mary Kitchingman, 

1691. Ninion Noble and Jane Kitchingman. 

1695. Robert Chapman, of Stockton, and Jane Kitching- 
man, of Carlton. 

1706. John Charnock and Anne Kitchingman. 

1708. Mr. Jonas Coutts and Mra, Rachel Kitchingman. 

1739, Christopher Goulton, of Bessingby, Esq., and Miss 
Rachel Kitchingman, of Carlton. 

1742, Mr. Simon Butterwick, of Thirsk, and Mrs. Jane 
Kitchingman. 

Burials, 

1682. Rachel Kitchingman. 

1683; Jane Kitchingman, wife of Brian Kitchingman. 

1685, Eliza Kitchingman, widow. 

1697. Brian Kitchingman. 

1700. Richard Kitchingman. 

1708, Jane, daughter of Mr. William Kitchingman. 

1704. Jane, the wife of Mr. William Kitchingman. 

1704. Mr. William Kitchingman, son of Mr. Kitching- 
man the younger. 

1707. Mr. William Kitchingman (junior). 

1713. George Kitchingman, of Carlton. 

1716. Mr. William Kitchingman, of Carlton. 

1718. Mr, William Kitchingman, of Carlton. 

1732, Mrs. — Kitchingman, of the Minster Yard, 

ork. 

1743. Mrs. Mary Kitchingman. 

1757, Mrs, Kitchingman, the wife of Mr. Kitchingman 
of Carlton. 

1761, Mr. Robert Kitchingman the younger. 

1768. Mr. Robert Kitchingman, of Thirsk, late of Carlton. 


I find from the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal that Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. William Kitchingman, married in the year 
1721 George Loup, who was afterwards Mayor of 
Ripon, and that a sister of hers married the Rev. 
John Froggat, Rector of Kirk Deighton, from a 
descendant of whom (apparently) the late Mr. 
Bethel, of Rise, derived his name of William 
Froggat Bethel. I am curious to know whose 
daughter was the Rachel who married Christopher 
Goulton, as, according to her age and date of death 
given on her tombstone, she was born in the year 
1718. J. Goutton 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Mapame Rotayp’s Execotion.—Carlyle, in 
his French Revolution, referring to this execution, 
says 

“There went with her a certain Lamarche, ‘ Director 
of Assignat printing,’ whose dejection she endeavoured 
to cheer...... ‘or Lamarche’s sake she will die first, show 
him how easy it is to die: ‘Contrary to the order,’ said 
Samson. ‘ Pshaw, you cannot refuse the last request of 
a lady’ ; and Samson yielded.”—Bk. v. chap. ii. 

Alison, however, differs in his statement. He 
says :— 


was conveyed to the scaffold in the same car 


with a man of the name of Lamarche, condemned for 
forging assignats, whose firmness was not equal to her 
own, While passing along the streets her whole anxiety 
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appeared to be to support his courage......When they 
arrived at the foot of the scaffold she had the generosity 
to renounce in favour of her companion the privilege of 
being first executed, ‘Ascend first,’ said she; ‘let me 
at least spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow.’ 
Turning to the executioner, she asked if he would con- 
sent to that arrangement; he replied that his orders 
were that she should die the first. ‘You cannot,’ said 
she, with a emile, ‘I am sure, refuse a woman her last 
request,’ Undismayed by the spectacle which imme- 
diately ensued, she calmly bent her head under the 
guillotine and perished with the serenity she had evinced 
ever since her imprisonment,”—Hist. of Europe, seventh 
ed., vol, iii. p, 30% 

Which of these two accounts is correct? What 
authority had Carlyle for his version? Lamartine, 
in his History of the Girondists (bk. li. sect. 8), 
states, too, that Lamarche was, at Madame 
Roland’s request, executed first, Ww. 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 


“Bock or Bevertanp.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information respecting 
this old ballad or chap-book ? 

Austin Dosson. 


Constitotion question was asked 
(“N. & Q.” 3° S. xi. 455), and, I believe, never 
answered, What was the origin of the name “ Con- 
stitution Hill”? Now, in the New History of 
London, by John Noorthouck, published in 1773, 
we read, “On the north-west side of the Queen’s 

(t.e., Buckingham Palace) lies the Green 
ark, which extends between St. James’s Park 
and Hyde Park. The road up to it, as a fine 
walk, is called Constitution Hill.” Now, was 
this merely a guess of Noorthouck, or can any 
more decided light be thrown upon the matter? 
The use of the word here assumed is akin to 
“constitutional” now used (and stereotyped in 
that sense by Miss Blimber) for a walk as exercise 
for health; but it would be interesting to know 
how long a “ constitutional ” has been used in that 
sense. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Hive Fairy, Jamatca.—Can any one give me 
any information about this family? They were in 
the parish of Trelawny about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but I cannot find whether 
they had arms. There is a monument mentioned 
in Archer’s West Indian Monumental Inscriptions 
to one of the coheiresses of Mr. Hynes. The arms 
on it are two lions supporting a column, as nearly 
as I can recollect ; but I do not think it is the same 
family, owing to the final s, though this may be a 
mistake of the stonecutter. The family of Hine 
seem to have been very wealthy, and to have 

much property at the time above men- 
tioned. Daniel and Grace were usual names in the 
family. Srrix. 


Baince Lire Annvuitizes.—On the occa- 
sion of the great floods of November, 1771, carry- 


ing away or destroying the bridge between Gates- 
head and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the then 
Bishop of Durham being called upon to provide 
funds for restoring his one-third of the bridge, 
Parliament sanctioned the raising of the re- 
quired amount by the sale of life annuities (then 
a very facile mode of raising money) secured upon 
the revenues of the see (vide 12 Geo. IIT. c. 62). I 
shall be glad to know how much was actually so 
raised—the sum authorized was 12,000/.—and 
when the last annuitant died, with any other per- 
tinent details. Cornetivs WALForD. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Earwaker.—What is the etymology of this 
surname ? I am informed by Prof. Earle that near 
Selborne the name written thus is locally pro- 
nounced Eddiker. Qy.: Does this pronunciation re- 
present the genuine form of the name? If so the pro- 
fessor suggests that the word may be of A.-S. origin, 
namely, from Eddwacer, a watchman of wealth, 
bonorum custos, a name identical with that of the 
first man of German blood who reigned in Italy— 
generally written now Odoacer, in Jornandes Odo- 
vacer, which in Gothic would be Audvakrs. For the 
change from d to r in the modern form Karwaker 
I would compare Wel. Jorwerth=A.-S. Ediweard, 
and would also mention errish, arrisshes, ersh, dia- 
lectic forms of A.-S. edisc, aftermath. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Aniet’s Sone, “ WHERE THE BEE sucKs.”—In 
different editions of Shakespeare the third and 
fourth lines of this exquisite song have various 
punctuations, thus entirely changing the sense. In 
Steevens and Bell’s annotated edition of the Eng- 
lish poets the lines run as follows :— 

“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
Tn a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry; 
{on the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily,” &c.,— 
thus seeming to infer that Ariel sleeps (coucher) in 
a cowslip’s bell when owls do cry, though this is 
contradicted in the next line, because owls and 
bats are abroad at the same time. In Valpy’s 
edition ([ mention those I have by me) the punc- 
tuation, which I think a correct one, gives a 
different meaning :— 
“Tn a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch. When owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily.” 
Can any reader give me good authority for be- 
lieving that the latter version is the correct one, or 
that the former should be preferred ? 
ERBERT COLLINSON. 


SincLeton.—The Saturday Review of May 12, 
in a notice of Letts’s Popular Atlas, speaks of 
certain maps being printed as singletons, Is thig 
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a technical word? It seems to afford a parallel to 
that unique formation simpleton. 
A, Suyrue Patmer. 
Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


“A CoNVERSATION ON THE PLURALITY OF 
Wortps.”—This is described as “ Translated from 
the French of M. De Fontenelle. To which is 
added Mr. Addison’s Defence on the Newtonian 
Philosophy, spoken in the Theatre at Oxford, 
July 7, 1693, by Mr. Addison, done from the 
Latin original,” and was published just a century 

(mpcctxxxit1.), Can any of your readers tell 
me whether this subject was ever continued about 
that period ; and the name or publisher of the 
book, if so continued, prior to Dr. Whewell’s 
rejoinder to Dr, Brewster ? 

C. W. Martiypate, 


*Taomas Watker, LL.D., Docrors’ Commoys. 
—Who was he, when did he live, and of what 
family was he? Was he in any way famous ? 

Ricnarp J, Waker. 


Prixce Evekye or Savoy.—Is there any por- 
trait of him extant? In an inventory of pictures 
taken in 1709 there is one 0; bim, but its identity 
has been lost, and I wish to see a known picture 
of the prince, that I may ascertain which of those 
inventoried in 1709 is the one ofhim. A. B, 


A Paropy on Worpswortn.—Who was the 
author of the following amusing parody on Words- 
worth’s “‘ My heart 7h up when I behold a rain- 
bow in the sky,” &c.? It is printed in the Literary 
Gazette for 1820, p. 427:— 

“ My heart leaps up when I behold 

A bailiff in the street. 
"Twas so since from one first I ran, 
"Twas so ev'n in the Isle of Man, 
Twill be so ev'n in Newgate hold 

Or in the Fleet ! 
A trap is hateful to a man ! 
And my whole course of life shall be 
Bent against them in just entigathy.” D 

. D.C. 


“ PernoneLia.”— Where can I obtain the original 
French text of the well-known fairy tale of 
Peronella? It is not to be found in the volu- 
minous collection entitled the Cabinet des Fées, in 
forty-one volumes, and I imagine the story, 
possibly by Madame de Genlis, is of a date sub- 
sequent to that work. The only time I ever saw 
the story was in my early childhood. 

F, Sykes. 


Yoxet.— What is the etymology of this word ? 
In what parts of England is it used as a bit of the 
———-> dialect ? In Halliwell it is said to be 
a West-country word. Mr. Smythe Palmer, in 
his Folk Etymology, says that it seems to be a 
North-country word and of Scandinavian origin. 


He does not, however, produce any authority for 


its existence in the North of England. I suspect 

that yokel, as well as the Scotch yochel, may be 

connected with Ger. gauch, a cuckoo (cp. Skeat’s 

s.v. “ Gawk”). A. L. Marnew. 
xfo 


“ AnotHEerR PLace.”—The editor (Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hill, N.W.) of the Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary wants an early quotation for “ another 
place,” meaning the House of Lords, and informa- 
tion as to its origin. 


Aurtuors or Quotations WanTED.— 


friend come vnto thy hovse 
For deare love or pvre amite, 
Exile sadnesse and show to him 
Friendlie familiarite,”’ F. C, T. 
“ Love was never yet without 
The tear, the agony, the doubt.” 
CELER ET AUDAX. 


Replies. 


THE ARMS OF THE POPES. 
(6% §, vi. 81, 271, 290, 1 413, 545; vii. 196, 
431. 


I have now been favoured with the loan from a 
nephew of His Holiness of a collection of the arms 
and genealogies of the Pecci family in its various 
branches, Four shields appear to have been in 
use by them in the last four or five hundred 
years, but at no time has there been any field 

es. 1. The first, of the Pecci barons of Argiano, 
is taken from one of the wooden covers of the 
books of the Bicherna of Siena.* This shield 
was, Vert arabesqued, a bend gules, bordered or, 
and charged with three stars of the same.t 2. By 
grant of the Emperor Sigismund, 1434, when he 
raised the Pecci to the order of Conti Palatini, 
they were allowed to impale Azure, a lion rampant 
crowned or, having an estoile of the same above 
the dexter paw. 3. The Signorini branch assumed 
different arms, viz., Azure, a bend argent charged 
with three roses gules between three lilies or. 4. 
The arms of the Carpineto branch, from which 
Leo XIII. descends, appear to be derived from the 
last two. The field is azure, as in both the last; 
the cypress tree proper is added (called a pino in 


* Bicherna isa word peculiar to Siena for treasurer, 
and is supposed to be connected with Buch and Biicher, 
possibly from his being the keeper of the archives. 
There is a collection of eighty of these painted book- 
backs in an upper room of the Archivio della Tesoreria. 
Some are painted with the saint or mystery which was 
the special devotion of any particular Bicherna ; others 
commemorate some notable event that occurred during 
his tenure of office; some, as in the case mentioned in the 
text, simply bear his arms, 

+ These arms are to be seen on two shields at the base 
of the monument by Donatello to Giovanni Pecci, Bishop 
of Grosseto 1326, in the Cathedral of Siena, where the 
first traces of the family are found, 


is 
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the book before me, though drawn like a cypress), 

wing out of the ground vert (terrazzato di verde) 
Ccvees two of the fleurs-de-lis (of the Signorini 
shield) in base or ; over all the fess argent of the 
Signorini (without its roses), while the estoile of 
the Pecci Conti Palatini retains its place in dexter 
chief, though the lion rampant no longer appears, 
but it has a pencil of rays and is blazoned in 
this book as a cometa, though it has only five 
points. 

In the frontispiece of this collection and on the 
pee where the arms are given—no longer as of the 

ecci family only, but as those of Leo XIII., with 
the tiara and the gold and silver keys crossed 
above, the olive wreath around, and the angel 
supporters peculiar to ecclesiastics and the king- 
dom of France—they are quarterly: 1 and 4, 
the arms No. 2 above; 2 and 3, the arms Nos, 1 
and 3 impaled, over all in an escutcheon of 
pretence the arms No, 4 (in each instance the 
estoile or comet is represented argent, though 
called or in the blazoning). Ido not remember 
ever to have seen this shield displayed in Rome, 
though the simple Carpineto-Pecci arms are 
frequent enough. 

I have also now laid my hand on some of the 
further notes promised on the arms of former 
Popes, and subjoin them. Menestrier, Le Veritable 
Art du Blason, 1671, says that though it is diffi- 
cult* to determine exactly when the Popes first 
bore armoiries, yet it is pretty certain that there 
is no monument older than the year 1200 bearing 
any, that they had only begun to be worn at 
allin the tenth century, and it was long before 
they came into use for non-military persons, The 
most ancient Pontifical arms 
“que j'aye pi voir sont celles de Clement IV. |1265- 
1271], qui sont des Fleur de lys dans un ecusson sans 
aucun ornement; elles sont ainsi 4 Viterbe sur son tom- 
beau. Je n’ay aucune marque qu'il s’en soit servi durant 
‘sa vie ; et je crois qu’aprés sa mort on les grava de cette 
sorte sur sa tombe, plustost pour montrer qu’il avait esté 
Francois d'origine} que pour marquer sa famille...... 
Depuis Boniface VIII. [1294-1303] l’usage en a esté plus 
constant, quoy qu'il y ait eu deux ou trois Papes dont on 
aurait peine de les trouver. Depuis Clement VI. [1342- 
1352), dont les armoiries sont en divers endroits d’ Avignon, 

ay trouvé celles de tous les Papes sur des Monumens 
rreprochables. Tout le reste 4 la reserve de quatre ou 
cing doit estre suspect, et Ci ius, qui en donne A 
certains Papes depuis le 5° siecle, les a faites A plaisir, ou 
s'est lnisaé surprendre par ceux qui les luy ont com- 
muniquées,” 
He occupies a great many pages with doubts on 
many coats of arms given by Ciacconius and also by 
Duchesne as well as by Ciccarelli, whom he in two 
or three places convicts of a “horrible anachron- 
isme.” He is particularly positive about St. Peter 


* Seb. Faeschius expresses the same difficulty, but 
throws no additional light on it. 

+ Just as the arms of England are on the tomb of 
Card, Eston, ante, p. 416, 


Celestine having had none (ante, p. 197). How- 
ever, his one idea seems to be that arms were used 
to supply a factitious permanency to human re- 
nown by placing them over the tombs of the dead, 
and he does not seek them anywhere else. 

Hefner’s new edition (begun in 1858 and still in 
progress) of Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch is still 
more restricted, and only goes back four hundred 
years for Pontifical arms. The earliest example 
he gives is Pius III., 1503; there are not many 
divergencies from blazonings already given. The 
wreatbs of Julius III, he calls Lorbeer, not 
dlive. For Gregory XIV. he has some differences 
of tincture, thus: “1 u. 4, in S. ein beider Seite 
gezinnte b. Schriigbalken v. 2 b. Sternen beseitet ; 
2 u. 3, in G. auf gr. Bergein gr. Baum.” This tree 
he draws as a cypress, and every way loses the 
play on the word sfrondati (ante, p. 197). The 
bearing on Urban VII.’s shield he blazons right, 
as a chestnut. He gives thirteen or fourteen 
others, including a shield of the vacant see between 
Pius VII., November, 1830, and Gregory XVL, 
February, 1831, taken from a Sedisvacanzmiinze, 
the arms of the prelate who in the interval 
represents the Pope being surmounted by the 
keys, but by a bishop’s hat and the gonfalone 
over it in place of the tiara. Nevertheless Menes- 
trier says: “Dés que le Pape est mort on ne re- 
presente plus ses armoiries qu’avec le Thiare sans 
y mettre les Clefs, comme j’ay vii aux funerailles 
de Clement IX.; les clefs [he should say their 
absence] deviennent alors la marque du siege 
vacant.” ‘Tous les Ecussons” were thus also, he 
continues, in the tone of an eye-witness, at the 
translation of the body of Pius V. from St. Peter’s to 
Sta. Maria Maggiore ; but of course he must mean 
only while the body is above ground, as there are 
many examples of a shield with the cross keys on 
monuments besides that with the family arms. I 
have a fine engraving before me now of Donatello’s 
monument to John XXIII. in the Baptistery, 
Florence, where this is the case. 

The very beautiful monument to Gregory X., by 
Margaritone (1275), in the cathedral of Arezzo, 
certainly bears no shield, though sculpture is not 
spared, and the recumbent figure of the Pontiff 
slumbers placidly in his single-crowned mitre. 
Duchesne, however, gives him a serpent crowned 
with a demy-man issuing from its mouth. This is 
just one of those combated by Menestrier. In spite 
of his sweeping denunciation, however, there are 
some which surely can be maintained, and which 
recommend themselves as “armes parlantes,” as, 
for instance, the arms of Adrian 1V. as given by 
De la Colombiére, “ D’azur 4 une lance renversée et 
rompue, le troncon de la pointe eclatant en haut du 
costé dextre d’argent.” This blazon is confirmed by 
Geliot (La Vraie et Parfaite Science des Armoiries, 
1664), and is certainly to be seen at Avignon, 
though perhaps not of contemporary date. Adrian 
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IV.’s predecessor, Anastasius IV. (Suburra), by the 
latter authority, had :— 

“ Bandé d'or et de vair, au chef d'or soustenu de gueules 
et chargé de 2 lionceaux de synople, confrontez ou af- 
frontez, jouans de la patte. Urban IV., natif de Troyes, 


fils d'un savetier, apres avoir été Patr. de Hierusalem par | ; 


sa vertu et son merite, portait escartelé au 1 et 4 d'or A 
une fleur de lys d’azur; au 2 et 3 d’azura une rose d’or.” 


Concerning the Colonna arms (Martin V., 1417- 
1431) he has :— 


** The first cardinal of this ry hey created 1216 
by Honorius II!., and made by that Pope legate of the 
forces which took Damietta. He was taken prisoner by 
the Saracens and condemned to be sawn asunder, but 
was released out of admiration for his fortitude. When 
he returned to Rome he brought with him the column 
at which our Lord was scourged. This he deposited at the 
church of Sta. Prassede, from which he took his cardi- 
nalitial title, and took for arms ‘de gueules, a une colonne 
d'argent, la base et le chapiteaud’or.’ Before their arms 
were a mermaid, and afterwards they retained ‘la sireine 
au timbre pour tenir lieu de devise,”” 

De la Colomb ‘ére gives nearly the same account, 
and says further that the crown was added to the 
column by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria in re- 
ward for military assistance :— 

“La maison des Colomnes en lieu de supports a 
deux grandes banniéres, qui sortent du haut de l’escu; 
celle qui est & droite est du Pape, celle & gauche de 
l’Empereur, avec 8 autres gagnées sur les Turcs; et 
outre tous ces trophées deux Roys infidéles enchainés 
et babillés comme des Esclaves, excepté qu’ils ont une 
Couronne avec un Turban, couchés au dessous de |’escu, 
qui « pour Cimier une mne couronnée, & double 
queue, avec cette devise, ‘Contemnit tuta procellas.’”’* 
Concerning the Della Rovere arms he gives the 
instance of another French family of the name, 
whose arms, also parlantes, are “ trois roues.” 

R. H. Bosx. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


Tar Rev. Jonn Serceant (6" §. vii. 448).— 
The “ Literary Life” of this eminent Catholic 
controversialist, written by himself, appeared in 
the Catholicon, vol. ii. (1816), pp. 129-136, 169- 
176, 217-224; vol. iii. pp. 10-16, 55-64, 97-104, 
121-127, 248. A brief notice of Sergeant will be 
found in my Biographical Dictionary (1873). He 
was born at Barrow, Lincolnshire, in 1621, and 
received his education at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of B.A. in 1637, 
after which he became secretary to Thomas Morton, 
Bishop of Durham. On changing his religion he 
went in 1642 to Lisbon, where he entered the 
English College and was ordained a priest. In 
1652 he returned to England as a missionary, and 


* He tells a story of a Cardinal Cesarini, 1513, whose 
arms were “ D’or 4 une colonne d’azur et un ours de 
sable attaché avec une chaine, surmontée par un aigle 
de sable, les médisans en tirérent ce dystique :— 

* Redde aquilam Imperio, colomnis redde co 
Uream ursis, remanct sola cathena tibi.’” 


died, with his pen in his hand, in 1707. Mr. 
Sergeant had polemical encounters with several of 
the ablest divines of the Anglican communion, 
such as Hammond, Bramhall, Piercy, Casaubon, 
Taylor, Tenison, Stillingfleet, and Whitby. Dodd 
in his Church History enumerates forty-one works 
Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Lonerettow’s “Gotpen (6" §. 
vii. 467).—3. The phrase has no reference to the 
dilemma. The whole passage is an allusion to 
the work of the great Dominican theologian and 
philosopher Thomas Aquinas, Textus Sententiarum 
cum Conclusionibus ac Tilulis Questionum 8. 
Thome, a commentary on, and amplification of, the 
Libri Sententiarum, written by Petrus Lombardus, 
Bishop of Paris from 1159 to 1164. The addition 
“of Cologne” seems to be peculiar to Longfellow. 
Dumb ox, or Sicilian ox, was a nickname given to 
St. Thomas by his companions in the monastery 
at Cologne. Dr. R. B. Vaughan, 0.8.B., says in 
his St. Thomas of Aquin :— 

“Whilst his companions boldly disputed and waxed 
loud and noisy, this imperturbable youth remained in bis 
place without a word and without a sign. They came to 
the conclusion that he was a naturally dull, obtuse Jad, 
who possessed no powers of appreciation, Thomas was 
ridiculed publicly for his intellectual shortcomings, and 
was called by master [Albertus Magnus] and by pupils 
the great dumb Sicilian ox,” 
From a note to this passage it a that dumb ox 
was not the only uncomplimentary epithet bestowed 
on St. Thomas. As the other does not seem to be 
generally known, I transcribe the part of the note 
in which it occurs :-— 

“Ma in tanta eminenza di talenti, egli non fe mai 
ostentatione alcuna; ne in tal proposito disse ne pur una 
parola ; ma imponendo a se stesso un silentio Pitago: 
non parlava quasi mai, se non interrogato. Onde i 
condiscipoli vedendolo, come in fatti era corpolento, 
@ grasso (secondo la temperatura ereditaria de’ Conti 
d’Aquino), e scorgendolo ancora si taciturno, chiama- 
vanlo alcuni d’easi per sopranome il bue mutolo, ed altri 
Pitagora, Frigerio, ita, lib. i. cap iv. n. 5, 


H. Scuerrey. 


was St. Thomas 
urch History, bk. 7, 


by Sergeant. 


3. The dumb ox of Col 
Aquinas, See Robertson’s 
chap. viii. :— 

“ At Col he was chiefly distinguished for his steady 
industry, which led his fellow students to style him in 
derision the ‘dumb ox of Sicily’; but Albert [his tutes) 
was able to discern the promise of greatness in him, 
reproved the mockers by telling them that the dumb ox 
would one day fill the world with his lowing.” 

F. 8. Warrex, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Iyxk ror Manuscripts (6% §. vii. 185).—In 
former years I have frequently made ink from & 
receipt similar to that given for the “ ey 


ink.” The modus operandi was as follows: Ina 
glazed earthenware vessel place 50z. of bruised 
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galls and one quart of soft water ; cork it up and 
allow it to stand ina warm place for about ten 
days, occasionally shaking the contents. Then 
dissolve 140z. of copperas in sufficient boiling soft 
water to allow of complete saturation. Pour the 
clear liquid into the earthenware vessel, and add 
40z. of gum arabic dissolved as above, shaking all 
together. Let it stand for a day or two, then 
strain off the clear ink. If desired, a small lump 
of alum may be added ; this causes the ink to 
“ strike in” and makes it more difficult to erase. 
Of course a quill or a gold pen is preferable toa 
steel one. I have some manuscripts nearly fifty 
years old written in this ink, and they are still of 
an excellent colour. While on this subject, can 
any reader enlighten me as to the composition of 
the ink used in ancient illuminated manuscripts ? 
It appears to have been kept in a thick or solid 
state, for the Cistercian rule allows the chantor 
and scribes to enter the calefactory and the kitchen 
that they may “liquefy” and “ damp” ink. 
E, Istz Hupparp. 
Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 


I think I am able to help Mr. Caapman in 
solving this question. Whilst examining a large 
number of MSS. of an old scribe some twenty 

ears ago I was struck with the clearness and 
egibility of the writing, owing in a great measure 
to the permanent quality of the ink, which had 
not faded in the least, although many of the MSS. 
were at least two hundred years old. It was re- 
markable, too, that the writer must have been 
celebrated in his day for the excellence of his 
calligraphy, for I met with a letter or two from 
his correspondents in which there was a request 
for the receipt of the ink he used. I found his 
receipts, which I copied, and from one of them, 
dated in 1654, I have, during the last fifteen years, 
made all the ink I have used. The receipt is as 
follows: Rain water, 1 gallon; galls, bruised, 11b.; 
green copperas, $lb.; gum arabic, 1035319. Not 
requiring so large a quantity at a time, I reduced 
the proportions by one-eighth,and the receipt stands 
thus: Rain water, 1 pint; galls, bruised, 140z.; 
nm copperas, 6 drachms; gum arabic, 10 
Seathena, he galls must be coarsely powdered 
and put into a bottle, and the other ingredients 
and water added. The bottle, securely stoppered, 
is placed in the light (sun if possible), and its con- 
tents are stirred occasionally until the gum and 
—— are dissolved, after which it is enough to 
shake the bottle daily, and in the course of a 
month or six weeks the ink will be fit for use. I 
have ventured to add ten drops of carbolic acid 
to the contents of the bottle, as it effectually pre- 
vents the formation and ao of mould withont 
any detriment to the quality of the ink, so far as 
I know. T. W. W. 8 


I have suffered from using bad ink in many 


cases, and unfortunately time only proves the ink 
when the mischief is beyond repair. I now use 
“ Registration ink,” which, so far, has seemed to 
answer well. I at one time used a very black 
ink, which seemed to be good, and wrote two 
books of MSS. with it. On taking them out after 
about six months, I found all the writing had 
printed itself (of course backwards) on the opposite 
page ; the original writing had not faded, but the 
printed side was of a bright brown colour, and has 
uite destroyed the appearance of my books, which 
can hardly write again. If the other page had 
been written upon it would have made it quite 
illegible. In Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, &c., is given a recipe for making ink as 
follows, but this was published in 1853, and there 
may be now better recipes: — 


“Black ink.—To make twelve gollons of ink: 12 
gallons of water, 12lb. of nutgalls, 5ib. green sulphate 
of iron, 5lb. gum senegal. The bruised nutgalls are to 
be put into a cylindrical copper, of a depth equal to its 
diameter, and boiling, during three hours with three- 
fourths of the above quantity of water, taking care to 
add fresh water to replace what is lost by evaporation. 
The decoction is to be emptied into a tub, allowed to 
settle, and, the clear liquid being drawn off, the lees are 
to be drained. Some recommend the addition of a little 
bullock’s blood or white of egg to remove a part of the 
tannin. 

“The gum is to be dissolved in a small quantity of hot 
water, and the mucilage thus formed, being filtered, is 
added to the clear decoction. The sulphate of iron must 
likewise be separately dissolved and well mixed with the 
above. The colour darkens by degrees in consequence 
of the peroxidizement of the iron on exposing the ink to 
the action of the air. But ink affords a more durable 
writing when used in the pale state. 

“ When the ink has acquired a moderately deep tint, it 
should be drawn off clear into bottles, and well corked up. 
A few bruised cloves, or other aromatic perfume, added 
to ink is said to prevent the formation of mouldiness. 

“The ink made by the prescription above is much 
more rich and powerful than many of the inks commonly 
sold. To bring it to their standard a half more water 
may safely be added, or even twenty gallons of tolerable 
ink may be made from that weight of materials, as I 
have ascertained,” 

Srrix. 


Fawter (6 §. vii. 188).—In the course 
of my researches into the pedigrees of Fowler 
families I have taken a few notes relating to the 
name of Fawler, which may interest R. H. P., 
though they are somewhat disconnected. The 
name Fawler may have been sometimes a mere 
corruption of the name Fowler, but I am inclined 
to think that it was derived from Fawler in Ox- 
fordshire, a place about five miles west of Wood- 
stock, and about nine miles south-east of Chipping 
Norton, where, as will be seen, there was once a 
family of the name. The arms mentioned by 
R. H. P. were probably assumed by the Fawlers, 
in imitation of the Fowlers of Rycote and Buck- 
ingham, from whom the Pendeford Fowlers are 
descended ; but it is curious that in one old pedi» 
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the Rycote Fowlers are said to be descended 

m two generations of Fowlers “de Fowler,” 
which might lead one to suggest that they were 
Fawlers of Fawler, though I think that such an 
explanation is out of the question. 

About temp. Edward I. there was a fine of lands 
in Fauelore Essinton and Knyteton, apparently in 
Berkshire, passed between Adam de Fauelore and 
Thomas le Palmer (Ped. Fin. Indices, Berkshire, 
1 Rich. I.; 2 Rich. IIL, p. 63). From that date 
I have no notes of the name until a.p. 1616, when 
the will of Edward Fawler, of Littlecott, in the 
_ of Enford, Wilts, yeoman, was proved, 

aring date March 13, 1614. He mentions only 
his daughter Ann, widow of Simon Reeve, and 
her son, Fawler Reeve. 

In 1636 the Inquisition p.m. (11 Car. L, virt. 
off., No. 8) of John Fawler, late of Chilton Folliott, 
Wilts, was taken. He was seised of one messuage, 
one close, and nineteen acres in Chilton, all of 
which were lately parcel of the manor of Chilton 
Folliot, and (it is added in another hand) are held 
of the king as of his honour of Wallingford. John 
Fawler is his son and heir, and Ursula Fawler is 
his widow. 

In 1645 the will of Thomas Fawler, of Oxford- 
shire, was proved (P.C.C., Rivers, 154). 

In 1661 the will of Robert Fawler, of Hunger- 
ford, Berkshire, was proved (P.C.C., May, 96); it 
was dated Aug. 17, 1660. He mentions his sisters 
Mary Liddiard and Alice Fawler; his kinsman, 
Thomas Liddiard ; his kinswoman, Mary Lid- 
diard ; his father, Robert Fawler, of Chilton, 
Wilts, deceased ; the two children of his brother 
Henry Fawler ; his brother, John Fawler, to be 
residuary devisee and legatee, and to be executor. 

In 1680 the will of George Fawler, of Middle- 
sex, was proved (P.C.C., Bath, 163). 

n 1699 the will of Henry Fawler, of Oxford- 
shire, was proved (P.C.C., Pett, 145). 

From Sir Thomas Phillips’s Oxfordshire Notes in 
the Bodleian I extract the following epitaphs in 
Chipping Norton Church. In Over Norton 


“H.8. E. Henricus Fawler, Henrici Fawler ex hoc 
ido Gen. fil.; Gulielmi de Wickham duorum Colle- 
m Fundatoris Consanguineus. Qui Georgii fratris 
in Collegio Novo sepulti) in omnibus insequutus est 
veastigia, &c, Died at Oxford, 1681, aged 21,” 
Also :— 

“Henry Fawler, late of this town, d. June 27, 1704, 
sped 85. [? Also Hannah bis wife.} Also Mre. Hannah 

ilsley, their daughter, d. 19 Oct., 1702, aged 50. Also 
Mr. Thomas Fawler, son of Henry and Hannah Fawler, 
4. 19 Oct., 1711, aged 70.” 

Also :— 

“The Rev, George Fawler Tilsley, M.A., Rector of 
Chatham, in Kent, d. 25 May, 1759, aged 70; and Ann 
Collet (his late wife), d. 5 Nov., 1776, aged 80.” 

On the stone in memory of the above Henry 
Fawler (d. 1704) are these arms, On a chevron 


| between three lions pene gardant, three crosses 


patée, ILLIAM Carrer. 


Boox Avctions §, vii, 149).—The follow- 
ing list, taken from the catalogue of the library of 
the late Mr. E. B. Jupp, F.S8.A., may be useful 
to F. G. W.:— 
Heber, R., 1834-7, 
Haurott, 1833-4, 


Hibbert, 1829. 
Daniel, 1864, 


Mead, Dr., 1754. 
Marquis of, 


1806. 
Charlotte, Queen, 1819, 


Dent, 1827. Reed, Isaac, 1807. 

Sykes, Sir M., 1824. Donegal, Marquis of, 1806. 
Upcott, 1846, Pierson, Rev, T., 1815. 
Donnadieu, 1851, Crofts, Rev. T., 1783. 
Bright, 1845. Roxburghe, Duke of, 1812. 


Eyton, 1848. Steevens, George, 1800. 
Chalmers, 1841-2. Tooke, J. Horne, 1813. 
Cesar, Sir J., 1757. Merly Library, 1813. 
Turner, Dawson, 1859 Askew, Dr., 1775. 
(MSS.) and 1853. Stanley, Col., 1813. 
Offor, 1865. Towneley, J., 1814. 
Perkins, 1873. Talleyrand, 1816. 
Baker, 1825, Lloyd, J., 1816. 
Kirgate, 1810, White Knights, 1819, 
Garrick, D., 1823. Roscoe, W., 1816, 
Beauclere, T., 1871. Nares, Archdeacon, 1829. 
Chandos, Duke of, 1746, Dowdeswell, Gen., 1820, 
Hoblyn, 1778. Chardin, 1819. 
West, 1773. Heath, Dr., 1810. 
Rawlinson, 1721. Williams, Rev. T., 1827. 
Martin, 1773. Drury, Rev. H., 1827. 
Le Neve, P., 1731. Dent, J., 1827. 
Gough, Richard, 1810. Edwards, James, 1815. 
Ratcliffe, 1776. Freeling, Sir F., 1836, 
Stevenson, 1821. Hurd, Philip, 1832. 
Brockett, J. T., 1823. Farmer, Dr., 1798, 
Lowe, Hudson, 1823, Ritson, J., 1803. 
Cotton, 1838. Fillingham, W., 1805. 
Haslewood, 1833. Fonthill collection, 1819. 
Dibdin, 1817, Henley, Rev. J., 1759, 


Isted, 1822. Paterson, 8., 1786. 
Uttersen, 1852, Skegg, E., 1842. 
Pickering, 1854-5, Kloss, Dr., 1835. 


Wilkes, John, 1802. Field, J., 1827. 
Thurlow, Lord, 1804. Bohn, James, 1840. 
Missenden Abbey, 1774. Thorpe, T., 1842. 
Allen, Thomas, 1795. Sams, J., 1840. 
Nollekens, Jos., 1823. Turner, Dawson, 1853. 


The following are not sale catalogues :— 


London Institution, 1835- Stowe MSS., 1849. 
1842 


Holmes, J., 1828-40. 
Currer, Miss, 1820. 


Arundel MSS., 1829. 
Byrom, J., 1848. 
Heathcote, Sir W., 1834, 


Liverpool Athenzeum,1820. Hardwicke MSS., 1794. 

Society of Antiquaries, Upcott, W., 1836, 
1361-68. Norfolk, Duke of, 1861, 

Company of Clockmakers, Phillipps, Sir T., 1837. 
1875. 


G. H. T. 


Bindley’s sale took place in 1818, White 
Knights the following year, and Nassau’s in 1824, 
Each collection was sold by R. H. Evans, For a 
more extended list of the principal sales during 
the present century, see A Handy Book about 
Books, by John Power, 1870. 

EverarD Home Cotman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 
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Cavurcnes pEepicaTeD To St, Cornsert AnD 
Orners (6 §. vii. 207.)—In Derbyshire, St. 
Cuthbert, Dovebridge ; St. Alkmund, Derby and 
Duffield ; St. Wystan, Repton; St. Wilfrid, 
Egginton and West Hallam; St. Oswald, Ash- 
borne; St. Werburgh, Derby. In Kent, St. 
Oswald, Paddlesworth ; St. Mary and St. Aidil- 
berga, Lyminge ; St. Mary and St. Eanswith, 
Folkestone. In London, St. Alban, Holborn and 
Wood Street ; St. Bride, Fleet Street ; St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate Street ; and St. Etheldreda, 
Ely Place. G. Fisner. 


Brattleby, Lincolnshire, may be added, whilst 
of churches dedicated to other saints mentioned 
by Precentor Venasies there are in the 
same county: St. Alkmund, Blyborough; St. 
Higbald or Hybald, Ashby de la Laund, Hibald- 
stow, Manton, Scawby ; St. German, Ranby, Sco- 
thorne, Thurlby. Lincolnshire has also churches 
dedicated to St. Aithelwold and St. Aitheldreda, 
1 each; St. Edmund and St. Edward, 2 each ; 
St. Chad, 3; St. Guthlac, 4; St. Swithin, 5; St. 
Botolph, 6; St. Edith and St. Oswald, 7 each ; 
whilst to St. Helen there are no less than 27 
dedications, W. E. B 


There is a church dedicated to St. Werburgh in 
Dublin. I think there is also a St. Werburgh’s 
Church in Derby, but am not sure. 4H, A, OC. 


Ovtiaw (6 vii. 227).—I would supplement 
my note on this word by observing that, according 
to the genius of the language, outlaw, if, as com- 
monly regarded, compounded of out+law, ought 

roperly to mean an outward or external law 
ferlern lex), and not outside or beyond the law 
extra legem). Compare A.-S. wt-dref, wt-fer, 
tit-gang, wt-here, &c.; Eng. out-house, 
out-let, out-line, out-post, out-side, out-work, &c.; 
in every instance zit or out having in compounds 
the sense of an adjective (outward, external) or 
adverb (outwards, forth, abroad), and not of a pre- 
position (outside, beyond). An early use of the 
word is the following:— 
“ Vilawes and theues made he bynde, 
Alle that he micthe fynde.” 
Havelok the Dane (ab. 1280), 1. 41 
(ed. Skeat). 


The thirteenth century homily of Hali Meidenhad 
says of Maidenhood or Virginity that she “techedh 
her on eordhe in hire liflade the liflade of heuene,” 
and “athalt hire burdhe ilicnesse of heuenliche 
cunde thah ha beo wtlahe throf” (p. 13, E.E.T.S.). 
Virginity is an exile from heaven, but certainly 
under no ban as an outlaw therefrom. 

A. Suyrne Patmer. 

The Laurels, Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


A Hospitaste Custom (6" §. vii. 206).— 
.“Ploughing Day.”—The custom mentioned by 


Mr, Coveman is universal throughout Cheshire | 


and South Lancashire. I cannot speak as to 
North Lancashire. The first thing a farmer does 
on entering a new farm is to have what is called 
a “ploughing day.” He goes round to all his 
new neighbours, generally accompanied by an old 
inhabitant, and requests them to send him a 
team and a ploughman on some particular day. 
The favour is never refused, and sufficient teams 
assemble to get through a fair amount of work in 
the day ; and it is a substantial help to the new 
farmer. Dinner is provided for the men, and it is 
a pleasant out for them; but they consider it 
infra dig. if they are asked todo anything but ley 
ploughing, that is, ploughing up grass land, which, 
of course, shows off the skill of the ploughman 
better than the ploughing of broken land does, 

Rosert 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 


A day’s ploughing on behalf of the new tenant 
by the neighbouring farmers is the common 
custom in the’ county of Northumberland. The 
owners of the teams generally “club up” and give 
a prize for the neatest workmanship, the best 
groomed horses, &c. The tenant provides an 
abundance of good cheer, and the men usuall 
return home “gay canny.” When unsuccessful, 
“ What fettle?” is answered by “ The dor’d thing 
wadn’t gau.” The man thus explains that the 
“numb,” “daft,” or senseless plough was not 
under his control, but had “away of its own.” 
Not a farmer in Northumberland would neglect 
“ the call.” Epwarp Firz-Yorxs, 


Liser Cottationum (6" vii. 363, 443).— 
The example of this book which was used in St, 
Andrew’s Priory, Cornwall, was not long since in 
my possession, and, as I remember, that at Ford 
Abbey was a great deal larger, and must have 
contained much more in quantity. As we are now 
noting great rarities, it may be worth while to 
record among them that I believe that Mr. 
MasKELz is not correct in thinking the one of St. 
Andrew’s to be now in Lord Robartes’s library. 

I doubt if it is accurate to speak of a certain 
copy of this book, as Mr. Coottper does of “ the 
Ford Abbey copy,” and “ the St. Andrew’s Priory 

y.” I believe they must have been always 
different books, compiled, however, upon the same 
principle and for the same purpose, for different 
monasteries. Mr. Maskett cannot have deter- 
mined this by comparison, as he appears to have 
only seen one of the two that he was able to men- 
tion. 

It now appears that there is a third at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. The late Mr. Cosmo Innes 
seems to have met with the title of another in an 
ancient catalogue of books that were formerly in 
Glasgow Cathedral (Scotland in the Middle Ages, 
p. 339). He translates the title “A Book of the 
Collations,” and goes on to explain it as “ probably 
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that commonly quoted as Authentice, or Novelle 
Constitutiones” ; erroneously, as he afterwards 
admitted. If the book is still there, it will, no 
doubt, prove to be a fourth example. 

It may, perhaps, be suspected that a class of 
Continental MSS. which usually pass for mere 
selections from Patristical Homilies are analogous, 
or for a similar pu Is the title “‘ Liber 
Collationum ” of special English prevalence, like 
“ Portiforium” for Breviary ? 

Tuomas KsRSLAKE. 


A Rare Evsoravine or 
Hovsr, Rurtayp (6" S§. iii. 81).—I gave a de- 
scription of this engraving, a copy of which I had 
presented to Mr. Finch. Neither he nor I have 
ever met with another copy, or even heard of one. 
I therefore here note that in Cook’s Topographi- 
cal and Statistical Description of the County of 
Rutland (published without date, but about 1803), 
I have just lighted upon the following in the List 
of the Principal Works that have been published 
in Illustration of the Topography and Antiquities 
of Rutlandshire: “ A Three-sheet View of Birley 

ouse, drawn by Twyman, and engraved by Blon- 
del, at Paris, is in the Library of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” I would ask, Is it there now, 
and why was it placed there? Also, is there any 
copy of this large and curious print to be seen in 
the British Museum? The information given in 


Cooke’s note is repeated in Laird’s Rutland (1808). | ; 


Curnsert Bepe. 


Seat: (6" S§S. vii. 402, 471).— 
In the discussion of these words there are some 
slips in Latin philology, and some assumption of 
the points which should be proved. It is certainly 
incorrect to say that “the natural diminutive [of 
signum] signaculum has existed both in classical 
and medieval Latin from the earliest period.” 
Signaculum is formed from the verb signare, not 
from the noun signum. And it is not,.I think, 
an early word at all, not Augustan, but late, and, 
rae to be accounted wholly a Christian word, 

m signare in the sense “to sign with the cross,” 
hence “ the mark” or “ seal of the cross.” Sigil- 
lum bas the proper form of diminutive, sig-inulum, 
sig-illum, cf. Roby, Latin Gram., vol. i. P- 329. 
On the other hand, sigil-lum, as though “ sigil, 
with the case ending,” will not do at all; for no 
Latin form sigil exists, or is explainable, and lum 
is not a case ending. Again, cvydA wpa is not cog- 
—_, see Curtius, or Vanicek, or Liddell and 


To assert that “ sigil-lum is the same radical ” 
as Xenophon’s oiyAos, is just assuming the point 
which is to be proved. Now, ofyAos is not a 
“ Persian word” (nor does Xenophon, Anab., i. 5, 

6, say that it is), but a word for “a coin” current 
mn Asia Minor, almost certainly borrowed from 
the Pheenicians, being the Hebrew shekel, for 


which it is used in LXX. There is no evidence 
that the Greeks adopted this oiyAos for general 
use, or the Latins either. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that the Latin sigillum or sigilla ever meant 
“a coin”; in earlier passages it means “little 
images,” ¢.¢., it is a diminutive of signwm in the 
sense of “a statue”; in later it means “a seal,” 
i.¢., it is a diminutive of signum in the sense of 
“a mark” or “ seal.” 

Lastly, the words, “ it is found in every Teutonic 
language from time immemorial,” beg the question. 
Cicero uses sigilla as a well-known Latin word for 
“little images,” ‘ ornaments,” “a seal.” There 
was ample time for the things and their name to 
pass from civilized Rome to uncivilized Teutons 
(as Tacitus says of other things) before any finding 
in a Teutonic language can be recorded. To test 
one instance. The .Gothic sigl-jo is known, be- 
cause it occurs in two passages in the New Testa- 
ment, 1 Cor. ix. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 19, meaning “a 
seal” (the verb sigl-jan in 2 Cor. i. 22), exactly 
where sigillum would have been used by a man 
who knew classical Latin. The Vulgate, indeed, 
has the Christian word signaculum, but Beza’s 
classicism naturally led him to use sigillum in 
both passages. Wulfila spoke and wrote Latin, 
and used Latin words when convenient, ¢.g., pund, 
Lat. pondus; lukarn, Lat. lucerna. ithout 
dwelling on the fact that stgl-jo is precisely the 
that sigillum, if borrowed, have taken 
in Gothic, or on the fact that the Goths would not 
have known seals except by borrowing from Greeks 
or Latins, let us ask what support does this Gothic 
use of sigl-jo give to the statement that “in all 
of these [Teutonic languages] the - signifi- 
cation is bulla...... ornaments, jewels”? Ihave no 
doubt that seal is Latin sigillum, as Pror. Sxeat 
says. O. W. Tancock. 


Tue First Pustic Liprary FOUNDED IN 
LAND (6 §S. vii. 208).—In The Percy Anecdotes 
it is stated that some of the Anglo-Saxon kings of 
England were disposed to erect public libraries. 
Many works were brought from Ireland, where 
the sciences had been much earlier cultivated. 
The most famous library was that of York. Copy- 
ing was very common in England during the 
eighth and following centuries. But the invasion 
of the Normans in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries was as injurious to libraries there as it 
was in France. Ireland was more fortunate. 
Vide Chandos Edition of The Percy Anecdotes, 
vol. i. p. 567. Hewry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

“ Borxetey & Bent” §, vii. 207).—These 
were probably the names of a large wholesale and 
retail firm of chinasellers, who had their names 
stamped on the ware which they ordered from the 
manufaturers—a proceeding which was by no 
means uncommon, G. Fisuer, 
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“La Revicion pes Manomerans,” &c. 
vii. 207).—The eminent divine and learned Orien- 
talist Adrian Reland was born at Ryp, in North 
Holland, July 17, 1676. He studied at Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, and Leyden; in 1699 he was 
chosen professor of philosophy at Harderwyk, 
whence he removed in 1701 to the chair of Oriental 
Languages and Ecclesiastical History at Utrecht, 
where he died Feb, 1718-19. “II joignait,” ob- 
serves Vapereau, “i un grand savoir, un esprit 
délicat et distingué. Malgré sa mort prématurée, 
ila laissé de remarquables travaux.” Of these re- 
markable works, all of which are written in elegant 
Latin, the best known, and which proved most useful 
to Sale in drawing up the preliminary discourse to 
his translation of the Koran, are : Analecta Rab- 
binica, Utrecht, 1702, 1723, 8vo.; De Religione 
Mohammedica, libri ii., Utrecht, 1705; Anti- 

tates Sacre Veterum Hebreorum, Utrecht, 

708, 8vo. Reland’s greatest work, however, is 
Palestina ex Monumentis Veteribus Illustrata, et 
Chartis Geographicis Accuratioribus Adornata, 
2 vols. 4to.,, 1714. Watt mentions Reland’s 
brother Peter as the compiler of Fasti Consulares, 
ad Illustrationem Codicis Justinianei et Theodo- 
siani, Traj. ad Rh, 1715, 8vo. Cf. Watt, 
Authors, vol. ii. p. 797; Niceron, Mémoires, 
tom. i. and x. Witiiam Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


This book was translated into French by David 
Durand. See Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Ano- 
nymes et Pseudonymes, par M. Barbier. David 
Durand, a French Protestant theologian, was born 
at Saint Pargoire about the year 1680, and died 
in London on Jan. 16,1763. Adrien Reland, a 
celebrated Dutch Orientalist, was born at Ryp in 
the year 1676, and died at Utrecht on Feb. 5, 
1718. For further particulars see Nowvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale, s.n., Durand and 


“Torninc tHe Key THE Biste” (6% §. 
vii. 189).—A fair account of this superstition may 
be gained from the earlier contributions of writers in 
“N.&Q.” At i. 413, Mr. Davin Stevens, 
of Godalming, Surrey, speaks of it as existing in 
the neighbourhood, and states that it was the 
pae to place the street-door key on Ruthi. 16; 

e then shows how the charm was worked ; and 
also says that he had seen the practice in other 
counties, where the key was placed on Proverbs 
xix. 5. 

At vol. ii. p. 5 of the same series T. W. relates 
how the Lancashire women select a suitor from 
the key and the passage in Ruth, working the 
charm somewhat differently from the manner 
described above by Mr. Stevens. At p. 19 of 
the same volume it is shown by E. C. that the 
custom exists among the Syrian Christians. He 


mentions an instance in which something having 


been lost, the applicant and the charmer being 


seated on a divan, “Ils tenaient 4 eux deux une 
Bible, suspendue & une grosse clé par un mouchoir 
fin”; and then they worked the charm with a 
successful result (Pérégrinations en Orient, par 
Eusébe de Salle, tom. i. p. 167, Paris, 1840). 

Though another form of superstitition in rela- 
tion to the Bible was subsequently noticed, this sub- 
ject was left without further remark till 5" S. xi. 45, 
when Mr. D. B. Bricurwett related a case at the 
Borough Petty Sessions at Ludlow, in which there 
was reference to the superstition as still in use ; 
and at p. 74 of the same volume H. Y. N. men- 
tioned “an excellent article” in the Daily Tele- 
graph of Jan. 17, 1879, upon the same subject. 
The latest notice of it that I have seen is in Mr, 
Thiselton Dyer’s Domestic Folk-lore, pp. 134, 
seqq., in Cassell’s “ Shilling Library.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Referring to the recent instance reported in 
the Daily Telegraph as well as in the Echo of 
Feb. 14, I do not observe anything in the verses 
quoted in support of the practice which refers to 
the discovery of a culprit. I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can tell me whether the newspapers 
have quoted the reference correctly from the Autho- 
rized Version, and what is the origin of the super- 
stition. Suerston Baker. 

Temple. 

[There is certainly nothing, Joc. cit., either in A.V. or 
Vulgate that obviously warrants the application made of 
these verses. } 


James Soras Dopp §. vii. 409) was by 
profession a surgeon, and in the year 1752 pub- 
lished An Essay towards a Natural History of 
the Herring. He afterwards wrote a defence of the 
Cock Lane ghost and a lecture on hearts, which he 
read publicly at Exeter Change with some success, 
A dramatic piece by him was acted once only at 
Covent Garden, entitled Gallic Gratitude; or, the 
Frenchman in India, crown 8vo., 1779, and after- 
wards The Funeral Pile. In 1782 he became pre- 
sident of one of the debating societies. He died 
in Dublin, March, 1805, at the great age, it is 
said, of 104, Pxarr, 

[See ante, p. 483. ] 


“As CLEAN AS A PINK” (6" §, vi. 409; vii. 
72).—The word pink has another meaning. Pink 
(pingk), sb. Leuciscus phowinus, the minnow: 
“For the minnow or penke, he is easily found and 
caught in April, for then he appears in the rivers” 
(The Compleat Angler, ch. iv. p. 96, ed. 1653), 
As clean as this very common but very elegant 
fish would not form a bad simile, and is much more 
likely than any of the explanations suggested by 
your valued contributors. 


Mirres (6 §. vii. 208).—Modern editions of 
Burke’s Peerage declare the mitres of archbishops 


i 

q 
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and bishops to be identical in form, with no ex- 
ception to the rule but that of Durham. I have 
some old editions, however, from 1829 to 1847, in 
which the mitres of the four archbishops are en- 
circled by the ducal coronet. I do not think 
foreign prelates who are not also territorial princes 
have any coronets, and it is only a marquis’s coro- 
net which encircles the tiara. R. H. Busx. 


It may be worth while to state that the Bishop 
of Kilmore to whom the book-plate belonged was 
Dr. George Lewis Jones, appointed to that see in 
1774, and afterwards to that of Kildare. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Cramp As AN Apsective §. vii. 209),—In 
the recently published Correspondence of Carlyle 
and Emerson this adjective is used by both writers. 
Carlyle (vol. i. p. 92), speaking of the French Re- 
volution, writes thus: “My familiar friends tell 
me further that the book is all wrong, style cramp,” 
&c. In the same volume, p. 34, Emerson figures 
his style as a “ cramp hand.” Taomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Goldsmith uses this word. When Tony Lump- 
kin endeavours to decipher the letter, he stigma- 
tizes it as “a damn’d cramp piece of penmanship ” 
(She Stoops to Conquer, IV.). J. H. M. 


The word is in Johnson’s Dictionary, “ Cramp, 
adj., difficult, knotty ; a low term.” 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Penny Reapines” anp THEIR Oniarn (6% §, 
vii. 225).—I have good authority for stating that 
nny readings were originated in Ipswich by Mr. 
nsom, of the foundry works, and not by Messrs, 
Gulley and Gowing. During the Crimean war 
Mr. Ransom employed a large number of hands, 
and he got them together on winter evenings and 
read to them Russell’s graphic letters in the Times. 
After the war he continued the readings, taking 
selections from various authors. An account of 
this was, I believe, written by Mr. Gulley, editor 
of the Ipswich Journal, and published in a small 
pamphlet. Cuas. A. Pyne, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Appre-Tree Fotx-tore (6% §. vii. 447).—In 
South Devon the people say :— 
“ If good apples you would have, 
The leaves must be in the grave ”; 
é.¢., the trees should be planted after the fall of 
the leaf. Wituram Prarr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Kines yamep Epwarp (6 §. vii. 
327).—Let Mr. Buckuey turn to the first volume 
of Macaulay’s English History, p. 16, where the 
reign of Edward I. is described thus:— 

“ Here commences the history of the English nation, 
The history of preceding events is the history of wrongs 
inflicted and described by various tribes, which, indeed, 


all dwelt on English ground, but which regarded each 
other with great aversion,” &c. 
A prescription is not made up till the last in- 
gredient has been infused, so with a nation. Be- 
sides in A.-S. times Edward is Eadward, though 
how pronounced Mr. Freeman does not state. 

An Encuisumay, 


P.S.—By Englishman I do not mean Angle, any 
more than by Frenchman I mean Frank, but a 
native of England (“Engliinder”), of whatever 
descent. And what “Englander” knows his 
descent ? Some are descended from those who 
conquered, and others from those who were con- 
quered, at Hastings, cum multis aliis, Anglesea 
=England in sense, yet the natives of Mona are 
not Teutons. 


“ Aytiguitas sacuui,” &c. (6% 8. vii. 468).— 

“Sane, ut verum dicamus, A ntiquitas seculi, juventus 
mundi. Nostra profecto sunt antiqua tempora, cum 
mundus jam senuerit; non ea, que computantur ordine 
retrogrado, initium sumendo a szxculo nostro.”—Lord 
Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, lid. i. 

Cc. F. 8. Warney, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


The origin of this saying has been already dis- 
cussed. See “N. & Q.,” 1*S. ii. 218, 350, 395, 
466, 493; iii. 125, 156; viii. 502, 651. In ii. 466 
is this statement : “The pointed and aphoristic 
form of the thought is due to Bacon ; the thought 
itself has, however, been traced by Dr. Whewell 
to Giordane Bruno.” Ep. 


Heratpic v. Heratpic Lozencr (6 
S. vii. 187, 418, 475).—I am exceedingly sorry to 
have misunderstood Fusin. Being from home, I 
have not the number of “ N. & Q.” to refer to, but I 
certainly thought he had spoken of husbands and 
wives quartering each other’s arms. I am anxious 
my apology should appear in the same volume as 
my offence. 


A Latin Courter vii. 449, 474).—I 
have usually heard the first two lines of the Eng- 
lish form of this as follows :— : 

“Tf all be true that I do think, 

There are five reasons you should drink : * 

Good wine,” &c. 
Which is correct I know not. Another translation 
of the last three into that most difficult of all Latin 
metres, the ionic a minore, was this, by (I think) 
Mr. Henry Drury :— 

Generosum tibi vinum: tibi dulcis sit amicus: 
Sitias nunc: metuas ne sitias post : 
Aliam denique causam.” 
F. S. Wanrey, M.A. 
Trenegloz, Kenwyn, Truro. 


E. A. D. seems to credit Dr. Aldrich both with 
the Latin and its translation, whereas Bartlett 
states, and on the authority of Menage and De la 
Monnoye, that Pére Sirmond was the author of the 
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Latin epigram. And Bartlett’s version of Aldrich’s 
translation is this :— 
“Tf on my theme I rightly think, 

There are five reasons why men drink : 

Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, 

Or lest I should be by-and-by, 

Or any other reason why.” 
Bartlett also expressly states that the Latin has 
been attributed erroneously to Aldrich in the 
Biog. Brit. Does not E. A. D. perpetuate the 
error, if it be one ? Frepx. Rvte. 


Licuria (6" §, vi. 86, 215, 256, 473; vii. 34). 
—The additional information in regard to the use 
of combe in France and Switzerland, in conjunc- 
tion with the previous instances, shows clearly 
that the word was widely distributed with the 
definite meaning of valley, though perhaps it may 
not be conclusive as to its origin. In point of 
form French combe is consistent with its being 
Latin cwmba, a hollow vessel, which in the Romance 
languages may have been extended to any similar 
formation, such as a valley or occasionally a 
rounded hill. On the other hand, Cymry may have 
nothing to do with combe, but, as I conjectured at 
first, be connected with A.-S. camb—a view to 
which the forms Cambria, Cambrensis and place- 
names containing the elements Camber, Kimber, 
&c., seem to give support. With regard to the 
antithesis alluded to, we have probably a similar 
instance in Latin in the words Latinus (for 
Platinus) and Sabinus (for Subinus or Supinus). 
As to the omission of p in the former, it is hardly 
doubtful that latus (side) is the same with Gk. 
mAdrn, and the change of a for u in the latter has 
a parallel in calyz=xvArcé. Thus Latium would 
mean the flats, Samniwm the slopes, and Umbria 
the highlands, J. Parry, 


Cotours 1x THe Army (6% §. vii. 286, 351, 
429).—Gen. Ricavn’s instructive communication 
may be supplemented by a few notes. Uniforms 

» of course, their origin in liveries, and in 
private rather than in royal ones. Thus in 
1 Henry VI, I. iii: “Enter Winchester with 
his serving men in tawny coats.” The Coll. Arm. 
MS. quoted by Gen. Ricavp should be compared 
with the account of the Boulogne expedition in 
Stow’s Annals (ed. Hawes, 1615), p. 587, where 
we learn that each division of that “ mightie 
armie” was clothed in a distinct uniform :— 

“ Those of the Forewarde under the Duke of Norffolke 
were apparelled in blew coates garded with redde, and 

caps and hosen after the same sute, partie blew and 
Spe: redde: The Battayle under the Duke of Suffolke 
mm coates, cappes, and hosen in like manner, but the 
colours blewe & yellow.” 

As to the white(?) uniform being changed in 1584 
to “some motley or other sadd grene coller or 
russet,” it may be noted that when a force was sent 
to the help of the United Provinces in 1585, Essex 


contributed one hundred and fifty men, of whom 
eight were sent from Colchester, the cost of “ their 
eight blue coats or Mandilions ” being 61. 6s. 8d. 
Some useful hints on the colours in the Parlia- 
ment’s army will be found in Vicars’s Jehovah 
Jireh (1644). He mentions the red and blue 
regiments of the train bands, the purple coats of 
Brooke, the red coats of Roberts, the grey coats 
of Ballard, and the red coats of Holles (who op- 
osed Rupert at Brentford). As this last was a 
Eades regiment, it may have been the above red 
regiment of the train bands, The militia seem to 
have been duly uniformed as well as the regular 
army, and it would seem from the tract Colchester’s 
Teares (1648) that the Suffolk militia wore green 
coats. On the royalist side Lord Loughborough’s 
well-known blue coats have not, I think, been 
mentioned. It is to be wished that some one who 
has special knowledge of the period would explain 
clearly whether the regular army—the New Model 
—wore “buff jackets ” or armour over these coloured 
“ coats” (as the Colchester soldiers of 1585 seem 
to have done), and also whether scarves were 
generally worn, They would naturally be worn 
over armour in cases where no uniform was visible, 
but I presume they may also have been worn over 
coloured coats, when the same colours were found 
on both sides, to distinguish the opposing ranks, 
much as the arm-band or other badge used in our 
own sham fights. H. Rovunp. 
Brighton, 


Carew’s “Survey or Cornwati” (6% §, vii. 
27, '76).—*‘ Darbye’s bonds.” — Your correspondents 
at the latter reference have failed to notice that 
whilst “ darbies” was a slang term for fetters or 
handcuffs, “ darby” was used as a slang equivalent 
for ready money. The passage from Carew’s Survey 
of Cornwall, as well as those quoted ante, p. 76, 
seems to point to the latter explanation. Why 
ready money was so called I cannot say, unless 
“father Derby” was some noted usurer of the 
sixteenth century. To show the probability of my 
suggestion I ask permission to quote the whole of 
the passage from Greene’s Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier. It is as follows :— 

“Nay, this worm-eaten wretch hath deeper pitfalls 
yet to entrap youth in; for he, being acquainted with a 
young gentleman of fair living, in issue of good parents, 
or assured possibility, soothes him in his monstrous ex- 
penses, and says he carries the mind of a gentleman ; 
promising, if he want, he shall not lack for a hund 

ounds or two, if the gentleman need. Then hath my 
roker an usurer at hand, as ill as himself, and he brings 
the money ; but they tie the poor soul in such Darbies 
bands {i.e., bonds}, what with receiving ill commodities 
[* ¢» goods in lieu of cash} and forfeitures upon the 
nd, that they dub him ‘Sir John had Land,’ before 
they leave him ; and share, like wolves, the poor novice’s 
wealth betwixt them as a prey.” 


The passage from Gascoigne’s Steel Glass referred 
to also points to the fact that the phrase is metas ° 
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phorical, rather than that it is used in the sense 
of handcuffs. 

“ Hawketrees."—The term “statute standles” 
explains what these trees were. “Standel, a 
young store-oak, whereof twelve must be left 
standing at the felling an acre of wood” (E. Coles, 
Eng. Dict., 1701. The Dictionarium Rusticum, 
1681 (E.D.S.), has, “ Heyrs, young timber-trees 
that are usually left for standils in the felling of 


M'Whitsull.”—This word is explained in Ogil- 
vie’s Imperial Dictionary: “ White meat, a pro- 
vincial name of milk, sour milk, cheese, curds, 
and butter.” C. Birxseck Terry. 


The phrase “ Darby’s bonds” occurs in Gas- 
coigne’s Steel Glass, |. 787, which runs thus :— 

“ To binde such babes in father Derbies bands,” 
The passage is given in Skeat’s Specimens of Eng- 
lish Literature, p. 316. My note on it is as 
follows : “ Father Derbies bands, handcuffs. Why 
so called, I know not, but darbies is still a slang 
term for the same.” We shall not obtain any 
further light upon the term until we can discover 
who was “father Derby.” All we know of him 
at present is that his name was already proverbial 
in 1576. Watrer W. Sxear. 


“ Miscettanzous Works” (6% 
8. vii. 406, 451, 469).—Mr. Sotty’s interesting 
contribution tells us probably all that can be ascer- 
tained about the Glasgow edition of Arbuthnot’s 
works, The political and literary pamphlets of 
the age were often what Mr. Sotty calls “ com- 
posite productions.” But even when they are the 
work of a single hand it is not always easy 
to ascertain by whom they were written. Mar. 
Ditxe pointed out in these columns many years 
ago that any judgment formed on _ internal 
evidence as to the authorship or merits of a work 
can only be accepted as an opinion. Dr. Johnson 
refused to believe that The Tale of a Tub was 
written by Swift. Mr. Lestie Sreruen in the 
query under discussion speaks of the third part 
of The History of John Bull as altogether un- 
worthy of its author. Swift, on the other hand, 
considered it quite equal to the preceding parts. 
Mr. Lestre Srernen writes that the Essay on 
the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning is of un- 
deniable authenticity as a work of Arbuthnot’s. 
Bat in the new Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous English Literature, 1882, Martin 
Strong is authoritatively named as the writer of 
the essay, though it mentions that it has been also 
attributed to Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. John Kiel. 
Not much importance can be attached to the 
authority of a work which, a few pages further 
on, attributes Essays: Divine, Moral, and Poli- 
tical, 1715, to Swift, and I mention the reference 
merely to show how difficult it is to arrive at any 
certainty in questions of the sort, Mr. Sonyy 


tells us that A Dedication to a Great Man con- 
cerning Dedications (of which Swift so indignant 

denied the authorship) is often confounded wi 

Arbuthnot’s letter on the same satire. This is onl 

one of many instances of the manner in whi 

errors are repeated and of the readiness with which 
people accept information at second hand. A 
somewhat similar mistake was made about another 
pamphlet in which Arbuthnot certainly had a con- 
siderable share, the Letter from the Facetious Dr, 
Andrew Tripe at Bath, &c. This satire on Steele 
was published in 1714, and was supposed—in all 
probability with justice—to have emanated from 
the Scriblerus Club. Some years after, in 1726, 
appeared the Miscellaneous Works of Dr. 
William Wagstoffe, and among them is a Letter 
from the Facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe at Bath, 
&c., which had appeared anonymously as a separate 
work in 1719. The title is too long to be given 
in fall, but the first part of it is exactly the 
same as that of the pamphlet published in 1714, 
though the contents are totally different. The 
Grub Street writers, however, fell into the trap and 
took it for granted that the two works were the 


same. Pope, who knew very well who were the: 


authors both of the original letter and of the so- 
called Wagstaffe’s works, pretended to share their 
error, and made skilful use of it asa weapon against 
the dunces (Dunciad, p. 20, 4to. 1729). 

One fact has occurred to my recollection since I 
sent my last contribution on the subject, which 
furnishes a certain amount of evidence as to the 
authorship of one of the piecesin the Miscellaneous 
Works. A Supplement to Dean Sw—t's Mis- 
cellanies was published almost simultaneously in 
London and Dublin. I have seen copies of the 
two editions, both bearing date 1722. In those 
days, when a pamphlet of that sort appeared at the 
same time both in London and Dublin, it is toler- 
ably fair to surmise that it is by Swift or some of 
his friends. 

One fact more in connexion with Arbuthnot, 
though it does. not exactly refer to the subject 
under discussion: I allude to the great value of 
his literary assistance to his friends. A comparison 
of the feeble notes to the fourth book of The 
Dunciad, published after the doctor’s death, with 
the Prolegomena, Dissertations, Note Variorum, 
&e., sparkling with wit, humour, and learning, of 
the first three books, affords convincing proof how 
much this portion of Pope’s great satire owed to 
the genius of Arbuthnot. F. G. 


Ayoto-Saxon Numerats (6" vii. 365, 433). 
—Septante, huitante, and nonante are still in use, 
not only in the Channel Islands, but in Belgium, 
and (unless my memory is at fault) in French- 
speaking Switzerland. "They may, in fact, be said 


to be a “note” of French that is spoken outside 
the limits of France, And, although the ordinary 
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forms have an historical interest, it is certainly 
simpler and easier to say, for instance, “ nonante- 
trois” than to say “ quatre-vingt-treize.” : 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §, vi. 


The following are probably the verses which Svn- 
SCRIBER wished to recall; they are to be found in The 
Patience of Hope, second edition, 1860, p. 102:— 

“Too long have I, methought with tearful eye, 

Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and mused 

Above each stitch awry and thread confused. 

Now will I think on what in years gone by 

I read of them that weave rare tapestry 

At royal looms, and how they constant use 

To work on the rough side, and still peruse 

The pictured pattern set above them high ; 

So will I set my copy high above, 

And gaze and gaze, till on my spirit grows 

Its gracious impress ; till some line of love, 

Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows ; 

Nor look too much on warp or woof, provide 

He whom I work for sees the fairer side.” 


(6% 8. vii. 469.) 
“ This morn is merry June, I trow,” &c. 
See Walter Scott's Rokeby, canto iii. verse 28, M. N. G. 
has not quoted the lines quite correctly. The song has 
been set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. . I. L. 


8.8. L. 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Lives of the Berkeleys, Lords of the Honour, Castle, 
and Manor of Berkeley, in the County of Gloucester, 
from 1066 to 1618. With a Description of the Hundred 
of Berkeley and of its Inhabitants. By John om 
of Nibley. Edited by Sir John Maclean. Vol. I. 
(Gloucester, Bellows.) 

We owe this fine volume to the Gloucestershire Archzo- 

logical Society. Students have for the last two centuries 

longed for a sight of this, one of the chief treasures of 
the charter room in Berkeley Castle, but until now their 

desires have not been gratified, It is true that in 1821 

Fosbroke printed a series of extracts from this precious 

manuscript ; but without wishing in any way to depre- 

ciate the labours of those who have gone before us, we 
may say that his book, though containing much that is 
of great interest, was in no way calculated to quench the 
thirst that all genuine students have had for the full text 
of the original. It is a book that is absolutely unique; 
no other great house in Britain has ever had an historian 
in any way to compare with John Smyth, of Nibley. The 
historian and the race have been equally fortunate. In 
dealing with the few great houses which yet existing in 

our midst can trace their line through males up to a 
riod beyond the Norman conquest, Berkeley stands 

‘orth pre-eminent in the first rank. Families cannot 
justly be estimated by their antiquity alone ; influence, 
power, intellect, marriages, the situation of their estates, 
and other circumstances too numerous to mention, all 
conjoin to invest the successive owners of the great 
castle of Berkeley with an interest which cannot attach 
itself to some of the very few other races which may 
jestly claim an equalantiquity. The origin of the family 

iteelf in fable. e are told that Harding, the 
founder of the house of Berkeley, was the son of a king 
of Denmark. This legend cannot be traced back beyond 

3851, and in the form in which it has come down to 


us must be false. Harding's father was Alnod, or 
Ealdnoth, the staller—that is, we apprehend, master 
of the horse—to Edward the Confessor, Harold, and 
the Conqueror. Thus much is proved. Of Alnod’s 
ancestry we know nothing, He was evidently an 
important person, and it may be possible that an an- 
cestor of his may have been a son of some Scandinavian 
kinglet, This is, however, the merest guessing. From 
the days of Harding down to the present owner of 
Berkeley Castle every link in the chain of pedigree is 
fully proved, We must not permit our readers to have 
the impression that Smyth's labours were merely genea- 
logical. He took a much wider view of history than 
many of his inferior successors have done. His pages 
overflow with illustrations of old manners and customs, 
notes as to practices of agriculture, the prices of articles, 
and, indeed, almost on every possible subject that can be 
made to relate to the management and state of a noble 
household, A commentator might well compile a volume 
of notes and illustrations which should exceed the 
griginal in bulk. Sir John Maclean has discharged his 
functions of editor in an excellent manner. The varia- 
tions in the text between the two manuscripts of Smyth’s 
work which exist are carefully noted, and the printing is 
executed in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired, 
We trust that when this great work has been completed, 
the household books and other treasures which the 
Berkeley charter tower is reported to contain may be 
given to the public in an equally scholarlike and magni- 
ficent form. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1655-6, 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green for the Master 
of the Rolls, (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue documents calendared in this volume extend over 

eight months, from November 1, 1655, to June 30, 1656, 

and include a mass of correspondence with Secretary 

Nicholas which enables us to realize the political situation. 

Nicholas’s correspondence with his son-in-law is written 

in cipher, but the news-letters were generally so worded 

as to pass for letters about matters of business, and the 
current phrases of trade were used to convey political 
intelligence. The stringent policy of the Government, 
which had lately prohibited ejected ministers from 
preaching and from acting as chaplains or schoolmasters 
in families, created great discontent, and the Royalists 
were encouraged by the growing unpopularity of the 
Protector and by the prospect of a war with Spain to 
devise new plets and conspiracies. But Cromwell was 
fully alive to his danger, and took precautions accord- 
ingly. He could depend on the majority of his officers, 
who approved of making the office of Protector here- 
ditary in his family, and he was well. served both at 
home and abroad by spies, who kept him informed of all 
the Royalist designs, and enabled him to defeat them. 

His personal safety was secured by the protection of 

a regiment of Life Guards, whose pey was liberal be- 

yond precedent, The captain had 28s, a day, and eve 

private soldier 4s, a day, and moreover the Life Guar 

enjoyed privileges unknown to the law in being eo 
from ordinary jurisdiction. For example, a bailiff who 
arrested one of them was himself taken into custody by 
order of Council, and a London citizen who arrested 
another of them was called to account by the captain of 
the guard. But whilst the army was faithful to Crom- 
well, there was so much discontent in the navy that it 
was difficult to get seamen enough to man the fleet, 

Complaints were made from the seaports that the local 

authorities gave no effective assistance to the press- 

gangs, and it was currently believed by the Royalists 
that the fleet would declare for the king if they had 
only ports to which they could securely resort, Tho 
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Civil Service was in a still less satisfactory condition 
for one of the Commissioners of Customs was committed 
to the Tower, and their cashier to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, on charges of fraud and peculation, 
and after a rigid investigation the Commissioners were 
proved to be in default to the amount of 22,0007. One 
of the most interesting incidents of this period was the 
admission of the Jews into England with liberty to 
trade and exercise their religion. The Protector was 
addressed on November 13, 1655, by Manasseh ben 
Israel on behalf of the Jewish nation. The petition 
was strongly. opposed on religious grounds, and was re- 
ferred, on November 15, to a committee of twenty- 
eight, on which the interests of religion, law, and trade 
were represented by divines, judges, and aldermen. 
Their report was in great measure favourable, for on 
March 24, 1656, Manasseh thanks the Protector for the 
leave given to the Jews to meet in private houses for 
devotion, and prays that they may be allowed to have 
their own cemetery outside the town in the open country. 
On the whole, this is decidedly the most interesti 
volume of the Commonwealth period which has ye 
appeared. 


Th «Magazine of American History. Edited by Mrs, 
Martha J. Lamb, (New York, Historical Publication 
Company.) 

Wer owe some apology to our American sister (may we s0 

denominate a lady editor?) for having seemed to delay 

our notice of the excellent work which she is doing. We 
have received the parts from January to July, 1882, and 
since then the May number of the current year. From 
the parts before us we may argue ‘to those which are not 
before us, and willingly believe that they have kept up 
to the mark of those we have seen. We find much and 
varied matter of interest in the pages of the magazine 
in the way of genealony. biography, archeology, and the 
early history of the United States, which last division 
embraces notices of many remarkable persons connected 
with both sides of the Atlantic. La Salle, St. Castin, 
the Huguenote of Virginia, are some among the subjects 
deuched en which have a strong interest for the Euro- 
pean as well as for the American reader. The steel 
engravings and portraits are remarkably good, and repre- 
sent scenes and persons of fame in the realms of history 
and literature, such as John Quincy Adams and Henry 

Wadsworth Longfellow. We cordially wish success to 

the new development of the Magazine of American 

History, and congratulate Mrs, Lamb on what she has 

already accomplished as an editor, 


The Yorkshire Archaological and Topographical Journal. 
Part XXIX. (Bradbury & Agnew.) 
Tuts is a remarkably good number of the series, Mr. 
J.C, Atkinson, a gentleman well known in the North as 
an ardent worker in many fields of history, contributes 
a valuable paper on medizval iron working in Cleveland. 
The Rev. Pe Fowler, of Durham, has a er on the 
Runic stone at Thornhill, and Mr, G, T. Clark has sup- 
lied one of his remarkably lucid papers on medieval 
ortifications. This time he treats of Coningsborough 
Castle, a fortress renowned in legend and romance, and 
still more remarkable as being the finest specimen of the 
kind in England, 


Tue volume of Proceedings for 1882 of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, closing with Part 
III., Oct.—Dec., contains much valuable matter. Besides 
some of the points already brought out by us in noticing 
the previous parts, the concluding part, now in our 
hands, will be read with interest by all whom Sir John 
Lubbock and Charles Darwin have led to a due appre- 
ciation of our too long ignored friends the ant the 


earthworm. Dr. McCook contributes to Part ITI. of the 
Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy some very 
suggestive papers and remarks on the habits of the Ame- 
rican ant and the Chinese tree-ant, who, it would 
appear, has his counterpart in Mexico. The use of the 
tree-ant as an insecticide in the United States would 
seem rendered the more easy by the existence of his 
hitherto scarcely known Mexican congener. The ques- 
tion as to the existence of the horse in America before 
its discovery by Europeans is set forth with well-balanced 
arguments pro and con in a discussion on Prof. Leidy’s 
notice of facts which he considers favourable thereto, 
Prof. Cope siding with and Prof. Lewis against the affirma- 
tive view. The caution urged by Prof. Lewis as to the 
reception of alleged evidences for pre-glacial man cer- 
tainly deserves careful attention. 


We have received a paper by Mr. William E. A. Axon, 
reprinted from the Manchester Quarterly, entitled On the 
Stalk as a Sign of Contract. It seems that among some 
ancient deeds recently exhibited before the Manchester 
Literary Club is one in which a twisted bit of reed is 
embedded in the wax. The gentleman who exhibited 
these manuscripts, who is an accomplished archzologist, 
had not previously met with an example of this kind, 
and said that he did “not know the object for which 
this was done.” Mr. Axon has endeavoured to explain 
the object of this, and has collected some curious informa- 
tion. Mr. Macray, in his Notes from the Manuscripts 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, says that in that 
collection “ straws wound round seals are common,” and 
that in some instances small green leaves are affixed to 
the seals. These passages do not seem to have come 
under Mr. Axon’s notice, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer cucries privately. 


Mr. J. R. Dons, Birkby Hall, Huddersfield, asks for 
the name and address of a facsimilist, as he frequently 
wants to have a few words written on the repaired 
portion of a leaf. 

Mr. G. Brett, New Atheneum Club, 8.W., asks 
whether there are any good statements, pro and con., of 
the Anglo-Israel theory issued in pamphlet form, and 
where such pamphlets may be obtained. 

Pawsty & Harrs.—For the Bishops of Llandaff con- 
sult Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. The 
“ Lt ” Bible was printed by et, Oxford, in 
1717. British Museum. 

B. L. is requested to rewrite her communications on 
separate sheets of paper, 

G, CiemEnts.—Consult the Life of Palissy by H. 
Morley, 1852, and by Brightwell, 1858. 

8. W. (“Lucius Carey, second Viscount Falkland”) 
should send us his name and address, not necessarily for 
publication, but in compliance with our rule, 


worice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY is commenced in the June Monthly Part of ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Also an interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled, 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


Just commenced, 
The Counties already published include 
NORTHUMBERLAND. CUMBERLAND. 


YORKSHIRE. WESTMORELAND. 
LANCASHIRE, 


The Series will be continued, and form a complete List of the English Counties, 
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